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ALWYN MORTON: 



HIS SCHOOL AND SCHOOLFELLOWS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ST. NICHOLAS GBAHMAB SCHOOL. 

What idle progeny succeed 

To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the flying ball ? Gbat. 

Thb great clock of St. Nicholas School sounded 
twelve, and, gladly obedient to its summons, some 
thirty boys rushed headlong out into the bright 
August sunshine. Twelve or thirteen of the seniors 
followed more slowly, as became their dignity, and 
a few still lingered in the different class-rooms, 
poring over their books, either of study or amusement, 
though the heat seemed hr too oppressive for any 
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serions employment. But it is beyond even the 
power of the dog days to quiet boy nature, and off 
ran the greater part of the juniors to the shady side 
of the playground, headed by Joe Simmons — or, as he 
was usually called, Orator Simmons — not because of 
any proficiency in public speaking according to the 
rules of art, but rather that it was almost impossible 
for him to hold his tongue — a propensiiy which had 
made him intimately acquainted with many hundred 
lines of Homer and Yirgil. 

" News, boys, news ! " he cried ; " I'll tell you 
under the oak." 

St. Nicholas's oak was a noble tree — it was said 
by some of the country people to be more than 
600 years old; but as they could not assert this 
on personal recollection, and there was no written 
reference to it in the parish records before the time 
of Charles I., this might be rather apocryphal, 
especially as it showed no signs of old age. It 
spread its branches, carved with the initials of 
generations of schoolboys, over more than twenty 
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yards. Aronnd its tmnk, which was more than 
twelve feet in diameter, was a strong seat, itself 
of stout oak timbers; and at intervals were rude 
tables, manTifactared by the boys, and firmly fiixed 
on wooden supports driven into the ground. 

It seemed at first surprising that these tables 
should be left standing by such a crowd of unruly 
urchins; but they were strongly made, and the 
potent school "taboo" was extended as a pro- 
tection over them. He who injured or defaced them 
was threatened with the vengeance of the prepositors, 
as the boys of the upper form were called ; and their 
authority in such matters was more binding than that 
of the masters. Upon this seat the Orator mounted, 
while the boys lounged around, or threw themselves 
on the ground. But, if their attitudes betokened 
languor or idleness, their lungs betrayed no signs of 
exhaustion. 

" News, Orator, news ; give it out! " " Silence there, 
Martin ! how can we hear the news if you shout so 
loud?" 

B 2 
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" Order in the court ! " cried a loud voice, " or yon 
will be committed for contempt." The father of this 
last speaker, or rather shouter, was a Chancery 
barrister, and he Uked to display his forensic know- 
ledge. 

" Silence in the pig-market ! " bawled a little 
urchin, whose shrill piercing voice easily made itself 
heard. 

"Don't be vulgar, youngster," was the immediate 
rebuke, administered by a youth of fourteen, more 
carefally dressed than the rest, who had just strolled 
leisurely up to the noisy assemblage. The admonition 
was accompanied by a blow on the back, which sent 
him sprawling on the ground out of the circle. 

" Well done. Sir Joshua ! teach him manners. 
What do you charge for lessons on etiquette ? " 

The boy bit his lips, coloured, and gave no reply; 
for the last speaker was more than a match for him 
in words, and too s'trong to be treated with the same 
line of argument as the little fellow who was now 
quietly wiping his eyes with the comer of his pinafore. 
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It mnst not, however, be supposed that the god- 
ethers and godmothers of Sir Joshna had ever 
given him this name, but the more simple one of 
Thomas, and he had been always called Tommy 
Reynolds before he entered St. Nicholas; but he 
had lived at home with grown persons, and had 
acquired more polished manners, and, it must be 
confessed, used more set phrases than most boys of 
his age. This, and an aptitude for dravnng Carica- 
tures,- changed his plain baptismal name to that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, a title which he quietly accepted. 
Indeed, it was necessary for the peace of any member 
of that noisy community to acquiesce in the sobriquet 
that some witty playmate had forced upon him, when 
it had been once adopted by his schoolmates. Any 
signs of discontent or anger would have brought 
upon him tenfold more annoyance than answering to 
a name which he did not admire. 

But we have left the Orator all this time standing 
under the oak, wiping his forehead, and patiently 
waiting for a hearing. At last the tumult subsided, 
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and taking off his cap with a low bow, "Gentlemen 
of St. Nicholas," said he, " listen to the news. There 
is a new boy come." 

" Is that aU ? " " What a shame to keep ns so 
long!" "Who cares for that?" "I thonght it 
was a half-holiday coming." "I thonght it was a 
cricket match." " Down with the Orator ! " shonted 
a dozen discontented voices. 

In the panse that followed, a little fellow who had 
hitherto been silent, more excited than the rest by 
Simmons's intelligence, ventured to ask, "How big 
is he? What is he like?" "Mr. Johnson," said 
the Orator, " he is a little chap, and he is not like 
you, for he does not squint." 

At this sally, the good humour of the crowd of 
boys seemed restored, and amidst shouts of laughter 
the little fellow shrank away — ^his face crimsoned; 
and though he did not allow them to be seen to fall, 
two burning tears stood in his eyes. 

As he tried to make his escape, a rough over-grown 
boy of fourteen, with red hair and high shoulders. 
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caught him by the arm to drag. him back, calling ont^ 
" Come, Andrew, my boy, let ns see your pretty face ; 
don't spoil yonr eyes with crying — 'twoxdd be a pity." 

Jnst then one of the prepositors, who, hearing the 
tnmnlt, strolled that way, caught sight of him, and* 
shouted in a stentorian voice, " You bully, Williams, 
let that little fellow alone, or it shall be the worse 
for you ! If you touch him again, I'U knock you 
down, or else report you." 

The coward, for such he was, instantly left go his 
hold, and humming a tune, as if it were a matter of 
no importance, hastened to put the trunk of the tree 
between him and the prepositor. How cruel, some 
of my readers will say, to insxdt a poor boy because 
of his personal defects ; and yet it was not inten- 
tipnal cruelty. 

Simmons, who had turned the attention of the 
boys to him, had no dislike to him, but, on the con- 
trary, had more than once defended him, when 
tormented by Williams ; but he loved a joke, and, 
it must be confessed, cared but little at whose 
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expense it was made. He laughed as heartily at a 
repartee which told against himself, as if it were 
levelled at his schoolfellow. He had no malice in 
his disposition ; and it must be remembered that he 
was a strong active boy, who had never known the 
stinging sense of personal deformity. 

Except a black eye, gained at football, or in a fair 
stand-np fight with a lad of his own age, or perhaps 
older, he had never known what it was to have the 
conscionsness of a blemish. 

In these cases he had felt no shame in displaying 
the marks of his courage, especially when his side 
had won the game, or he had beaten his opponent. 

Andrew Johnson, when an infant, had fallen from 
his nurse's arms ; a sharp stone had left, even at 
twelve years old, a deep scar on his cheek, and the 
fright, or concussion of the brain, had for a while 
affected his intellect, and given him what ia called, 
by a kind "euphemism," a strong cast of the eyes 
—what his schoolmates termed, in their less polite 
language, a decided squint. The little fellow had 
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fortunafcely foTmd a finend in tlie powerM sixth 
form — Ereginald Lee, wlio had just interfered in his 
hehatf. Though he coxdd not shield him from the 
rough jokes of his companions, and indeed would 
scarcely have thought it worth his while to do so, he 
would not allow him to be ill-treated with impunity. 

" Now, Mr. Orator," said Lee, " move off, or be 
quiet. Warner and I are going to sit here and 
read." 

Simmons looked for a moment ready for a retort, 
but discretion got the better of his propensity for 
fan ; he shrugged his shoulders, and said, " Gentle- 
men, the meeting is dissolved. You Kttle fellows, 
go and play elsewhere. Come, some of you in our 
form, into the avenue, and I'll spin you a sailor's 
yam.'* And off they ran, not so hastily or so merrily 
as before, and lefb their seniors in quiet possession of 
the oak seat. 

Williams, who had seen, from his side of the tree, 
the move towards the avenue, followed them, and as 
soon as he was out of Reginald's hearing he called 
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out, "I say, Orator, I believe that was all a hoax 
about the new boy. Tell the truth, now ? " 

" I do play tricks and pass jokes, but I never tell 
lies," said Simmons indignantly. And he was right, 
for, with all his faults, he was very truthful ; then 
(dodging to avoid the blow which Williams Was about 
to give him), " and I never bully boys younger than 
myself. Help, boys ! down with bullies ! " 

As five or six rallied round him, with determination 
in their looks, Williams put his hands into his pockets, 
saying, " You need not be a&aid ; I will not hurt 
you ; " and whistling a tune to conceal his mortification, 
he walked away, followed by a shout of derision. 

Seeing their enemy at a safe distance, the boys 
strolled quietly away to the avenue of hazel trees, and 
one of them said, " Come, Orator, tell us all you know 
about the new boy." 

" I know ;nothing about him," said Simmons ; " when 
Giles brought me up my shoes, he told me that a new 
boy had come, about twelve years old, and his mother 
and he were with the Doctor in the library, and were 
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going to stay to dinner with him. Come along, what 
story shall I tell you ? " And throwing themselves 
on the gronnd under the cool shade of the hazels, 
they were soon listening with open ears, and some 
with open mouths also, to the exploits of Prince 
Arthur and his Knights of the Bound Table. 

The elder lads quietly took possession of the seat 
which had been vacated, not as a matter of courtesy, 
but of right — " Ze droit du plus fortr 

Nowhere are distinctions of rank more ftdly recog- 
nized than in a country grammar school like St. 
Nicholas; not the rank which is registered in "the 
Peerage," but that dependent upon the boy's position 
in the school or upon his age. 

He gains very little additional respect because his 
£Ekther happens to be a great man, but very much as 
being himself the first at football or making the 
highest score at cricket. A lad of fifteen is regarded 
by the little boys with feelings almost amounting to 
veneration; they applaud his good hits and clever 
catches, his long or high jumps, and look upon him 
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almost as the simple Peruvians did upon Pizarro and 
his followers ; so that although a few of the noisy 
throng which had just surrounded the oak might 
have longed to remain, not one would have thought 
of rebelling against the dictum of the prepositors. 

The two lads who took their places were of 
very different characters. Lee, who was some months 
the elder, was a youth of great promise, and his 
kindliness of heart made him a general favourite. 
Never known to do or countenance a mean action, 
he used his power as prepositor in defence of the 
weak and the oppressed. 

Though the warmth of his temper sometimes brought 
a heavier punishment on a "bully" or a "sneak" 
than the Doctor would have altogether justified in 
his own mind, yet the head master always supported 
the authoriiy of his sixth form, unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary to interfere. But we must allow Lee's 
character to be developed in our story. His com- 
panion, Heniy Warner, was, in many respects, exceed- 
ingly unlike his friend. Possessed of considerable 
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talent, and of a good diciposition, he had not Lee*s 
keen sense of right and justice. He was willing to 
let things take their course, provided that they did not 
interfere with his comfort and disturb his arrange- 
ments; but if they did, woe to the unlucky urchin 
who came in his way, K any of the seniors were 
the offenders, he had as little respect for their feelings 
in the choice of his expressions, as for those of the 
juniors, in the administration of what he called sum- 
mary justice. He woxdd not have troubled himself with 
the mortification of little Andrew, when the oft-repeated 
sneer at his defect of vision drove him from the 
Orator's crowd of listeners ; but if any of them in 
their play had trodden on his toes or disturbed his 
reading, they would have had a reminder that a boy 
of the sixth form was not to be annoyed with 
impunity. 

And yet these lads were almost constant companions 
and fast friends. But we must not forget that we 
have undertaken to chronicle some of the events of 
the autumn term, that our readers may judge for 
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themselves wliat kind of fcoys were then enrolled 
on the books of St. Nicholas. 

Joe Simmons, or rather his informant, the shoe- 
boy, was wrong in his announcement that Mrs. Morton, 
who had jnst brought her boy to school, was to stay 
and dine. Soon after the watchful eyes of one of 
the young ones, as they were termed in school 
phraseology, descried the carriage as it drew up to 
the door, and, mounting one of the trees, he saw her 
take an affectionate leave of her boy and drive away. 
A few minutes afterwards the Doctor appeared at the 
school door, leading by the hand a little boy, who 
looked timidly round, with the traces of recent tears 
in his eyes. 

" Send Simmons here,'* said Dr. Middleton ; and 
instantly five or six boys rushed off to find him. 

" Orator, the Doctor wants you," was the cry. 

It must be confessed that the fairy tale came to 
a very abrupt conclusion, as Simmons heard the 
summons. 

" What can he want with me ? " he said, as his 
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conscience reminded liim of certain school &Tilts, 
as yet undiscovered, and "unwhipped of justice;" 
and his face wore, unusually for him, a very serious 
expression. 

" Don't be frightened ; he is only bringing out the 
new boy," said one of the messengers, quite out of 
breath. 

"Frightened, who's frightened?" replied Joe, the 
colour of his lips belying the stoutness of his words, 
as he ran off to meet his master. 

"Joseph," said the Doctor, "take this little boy, 
introduce him to his schoolfellows, and amuse him. 
Kemember what is due to him as a new comer ; SLos- 
pitii jusque Jldesque, ' ' 

It was a peculiariiy of the amiable head master of 
St. Nicholas, that he was never at a loss for a quo- 
tation from the classics, and his boys must have learnt 
no mean collection of epigrammatic sayings, if they 
had paid much attention. 

"Yes, sir," said Simmons, meekly, and taking the 
boy's hand he quietly led him away ; turning his head 
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over his shoulder as he went, he watched the re- 
treating form of the Doctor, and then he shouted, 
" Come along, little one, I'll amuse you ; " and then 
added in a loud aside to his companions, who crowded 
round him, " And all of you into the bargain." 

" Here is the new boy," cried the youngsters in the 
avenue ; " bring him here, and let us see what he is 
like." 

" Silence, boys, I am ashamed of you," said Sim- 
mons solemnly ; ^' remember what is due to a stranger 
— Sospitii jusque fidesque^'* mimicking the Doctor's 
voice. 

" Come, young man, sit down there," pointing to 
the stump of a tree, '' and let us hear if you can say 
your catechism." 

The little boy, with a half snule upon his face, in 
which fear contended with amusement, quietly obeyed. 

" Now, what's your name ? " 

" Alwyn Morton," said he in a weak trembhng voice. 

" Always Morton, I suppose it is. Why, you don't 
think we change our names here ! " and a shout of 
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laughter, anythiiig but reassuring to the new comer, 
rewarded tliis lame attempt at a wittioism. 

** Always Morton ! and wlio gave you tliat name ? '* 
The little fellow looked hesitatingly around, 
and then replied timidly, " I said Alwyn, not 
Always," 

" Well, never mind ; who gave you that name ? " 
Again the puzzled look came on the child's face ; 
at last he began, " My godfathers and my godmothers 
in my," but the rest of the reply was drowned in roars 
of laughter. The Orator, finding that his bait had 
been taken, fairly doubled himself up, and rolled upon 
the ground, before he could regain his breath suffi- 
ciently to continue his catechism ; while little Alwyn, 
with tears glistening in his eyes, looked from one to 
another, utterly bewildered. 

At last Simmons continued, " Good boy ! good 
boy ! Now for the next question. How many horses 
has your father got ? " 

This was too much for the poor boy's equanimity. 
He burst into angry and violent weeping. " You are 
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very cruel and nnkiiid. I have no &t]ier; lie died 
six months ago. Yes, yes," he added, "I have one 
stiU ; my dear father is in heaven" — and burying his 
little face in his hands, he sobbed as if his heart 
w.onld break. 

Joe Simmons, who, to do him justice, was not an 
unkind boy, looked pained ; and the crowd of listeners 
whispered to each other, " Let us leave him alone ; it 
is too bad to tease him." 

Just then, one of the prepositors came by, and 
judging of the state of affairs, called out, '^ Simmons, 
why are you tormenting that new fellow ? Leave him 
alone." 

" I did not torment him," he said, and hurried off 
in the opposite direction. 

The elder lad, taking the little stranger's hand, 
called out to Johnson, who was standing by and look- 
ing timidly on, " Come here, ' Hagioscopic ' Andrew, 
take charge of this little fellow, and amuse him till 
dinner-time. If they tease him again, tell me." 

Fortunately for Johnson, he had not studied church 
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arcliitectare, whicli was just then the hobby of For- 
tescue, who had addressed him by the long-sounding 
name ; so that he was uncertain whether it implied a 
compliment or no. 

He did not know that the opening in the walls of 
some of our ancient churches, made to allow the sexton 
who puUed the bell to see the priest at the altar, was 
called the Hagioscope, or, in plain English, " sqtiint." 

Andrew only felt flattered by the notice of the sixth- 
form boy, and by the charge he had given him. 

Delicately avoiding making any inquiries as to what 
the Orator and his audience had said to Morton, he 
put his arm within his and led him away to another 
part of the playground. There he contrived soon to 
interest him in the details of their school life, so that 
both the boys were surprised when the large bell gave 
the signal for dinner. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PETTY PEJBSECUTIONS. 

Yirtne is like precious odours, most fragrant when they are in- 
censed, or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue. — Baoon, 

The said dinner-bell dispersed the Orator's audience; 
his story, although it had reached an exciting point, 
when a princess was in imminent danger of being 
devoured by a fiery dragon, ceased to have any power 
to arrest their attention ; so that, leaving the damsel 
in the monster's jaws, he headed the rush towards the 
dining-hall, shouting, " Let's go and have our dinner, 
boys, while the dragon has his," and the noisy crowd 
soon reached the door. Little Morton and his friend 
rather timidly followed them. Alwyn wondered that 
they would venture thus to make their entrance into 
the hall ; but, much to his surprise, the noise and the 
rush ceased as they reached the porch : quietly forming 
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themselves in line, they waited for the prepositors, and 
as soon as they came, walked in and took their 
places. 

Morton seated himself beside his new Mend, mnch 
delighted at being allowed to do so ; and grace having 
been said, the serions business of dinner began. It 
was a new scene for Alwyn — ^the clatter of knives and 
forks alone broke the silence, for no speaking was 
allowed, except at the table of the sixth-form boys, 
who conversed in whispers. 

The rapidity with which dinner was served and 
dispatched arrested his attention, and took away his 
appetite. Every plate was cleared, and every eye at 
his table turned upon him ; and he crimsoned at finding 
them waiting for him, and hurriedly finished his 
meal. 

" Always Morton," said the Orator, as he passed him 
in the porch, " do you always eat as much as you did 
to-day ?" 

" I didn't eat much ; I hardly ate anything." 

" You kept us all waiting," was the retort ; " if you 
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alwayi do that, it will be the worse for you *' — ^but the 
rest of his speech was drowned in the laughter with 
which the younger boys greeted his would-be wit, and 
the new comer was again left to his own devices. 

He gave a little sigh, as he thought of his mother's 
well-arranged table and the quiet servant waiting be- 
hind her chair ; but it was only for a little while ; the 
next moment he brightened up with the thought that 
he was now a schoolboy, and must not care for trifles 
— ^for so he boldly called them, though they did not 
seem such to him then. 

He was a home boy, who had given up all that he 
considered comfort, and had not yet learned to value 
what a school can give in exchange for it ; the joyous 
companionship of his equals; the self-reliance which 
is produced by being compelled to depend upon his 
own resources; the courage required to meet little 
troubles, and perhaps to bear with patience petty 
persecutions ; the unselfishness which is taught by his 
giving up his own will, to meet the wishes of others ; 
and the noble endurance of pain, rather than give way 
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to the appearance of weakness — all these advantages 
some of my young readers do not fully appreciate, 
as they wiU when they have left behind their school 
days, and have learned to exercise in real life the 
valuable qualities which their education has produced 
in them. Nor is it to be supposed that Alwyn thought 
About these matters ; he only felt shy and strange in 
a crowd of boys, of whom but two had shown him 
any sympathy. But his new Mend, though separated 
from him for a moment, was not going to leave him 
to himself. 

Conquering his own love of quiet, he persuaded him 
to join the Orator's party, who in spite of the heat 
were playing leap-frx)g in the avenue ; and he entered 
into their sport with so much eagerness and activity, 
that he rapidly rose in the opinion of his schoolfellows ; 
and as they obeyed, more slowly than before, the bell 
which summoned them to their afternoon school, 
Simmons slapped him on the back approvingly, and 
said, "Well done, Always, you'll do yet." Though 
the exact meaning of this complimentary speech was 
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not very evident, it cheered the new comer, and raised 
him in the opinion of the little boys. 

They took their places quietly, and the class began ; 
while Alwyn looked on in silence, till a message came 
to him to go to the Doctor's study. The head master 
received him kindly, opened a Virgil at random, and 
selecting a passage from the third book, told him to 
read and translate it. It happened to be one which 
Mr. Morton had much admired, and had taught his 
son to understand its beauties, so that he read it off 
freely, giving a rather florid translation. When he 
had finished about twenty lines, his master said 
quietly, "That will do," and Alwyn looked up, ex- 
pecting some praise; but he was puzzled by an 
amused smile on the Doctor's face, as he told him to 
parse the first few lines. 

Perplexed with this, he grew nervous and timid; 
made several mistakes, which in a cooler moment he 
would have avoided, and at last stopped and burst 
into tears. 

The Doctor muttered to himself (a habit which 
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often afforded amusement to his pupils), '^ Oh, these 
home- taught boys — these home - taught boys ! " but 
kindly told him not to be frightened, and then 
opened a Gfreek Delectus and gave him a few lines 
to construe. In this he succeeded better, but his 
failure in the Latin grammar decided his position 
in the school, and he was placed in the second form. 
In history, which had been his favourite study, and 
of which he had considerable knowledge for so young 
a boy, he had no examination; aud when dismissed 
by Dr. Middleton with a request to the master of 
the second form to take him under his care, he went 
back with a heavy heart, to join a class of younger 
boys in the Eton Delectus. This book he had read 
when nine years old, and knew almost by heart. He 
was hurt at hearing his teacher's remark, — " It is 
always so with boys taught at home." He cared less 
for his inferior position than for the blame which 
had been cast upon his father's teaching ; knowing, as 
he did, that his own nervous shyness had been the 
cause that he had done so badly. 
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Many a secret tear dropped upon Hs book as h^ 
sat down to learn liis easy lesson, but lie prepared 
it thoroughly, determined to show that he had been 
weU taught; made not a single mistake; rose to the 
second place in his class, much to the astonishment 
of his master, and was just going out into the play- 
ground with a lighter heart, when Williams called 
out to him, " Come here, youngster, and let me see 
how you can write." 

Much astonished, he obeyed, and wrote, while 
WiUiams looked on, two lines of Virgil. 

" That will do capitally ; now write a hundred 
lines for me." 

" I can't — I'm going out to play." 

"Don't tell mo that you are going to play," said 
the bully, with a blow; "you'll not go out till you 
have written my lines." 

The imposition in question had been given by one 
of the junior masters, and was well deserved; but 
unfortunately for Williams's victims, it was not the 
custom of Mr. Sanders to examine the lines when 
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bronglit to him; lie merely connted them, so that 
if written by another hand they often passed. 

"I have not got the task, and I will not do it," 
said Alwyn, passionately; but at this moment 
Johnson went up and whispered in his ear, "You 
had better do it, or else he'll always spite 
you." 

The bully saw the movement, but did not 
hear the words. "I'll teach you to interfere, you 
' never-see-straight,* " said he savagely, as he rushed 
forward to strike him ; but the little fellow was 
too nimble for his tormentor, and diving suddenly 
under the table, he reappeared on the other side, 
saying, " K you touch me, I'U tell Lee." 

" Who cares for Lee ?" said Williams ; but, never- 
theless, he did not attempt to renew his attack, 
and Alwyn, wiping his eyes, sat down to finish the 
imposition. Andrew sat by his side, dictating the 
lines, and thus far assisting him. Both of the 
boys were suffering under the sense of a tyranny 
from which there was no escape, except by doing 
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that whicli Bclioolboys so much despise — ^telling the 
masters; but both felt that, after all, it was better 
to suffer injustice than to be a bully. The division 
of labonr lessens every kind of toil, however un- 
pleasant it may be; and so, sometime before evening 
school, the lines were put into Williams's desk, 
and the two Mends went out for a stroll in the play- 
ground. 

The sun, already low, gilded the windows and brought 
out the shadows in the front of the school-house, which 
dated from the reign of Elizabeth. It was a building 
of three stories, which formed three sides of a quad- 
rangle; the front and the left wing of the house 
occupied by the school-room, dining-hall, and smaller 
studies for the elder lads, while the right was allotted 
to the masters.* Over the centre door was a sun- 
dial, with the old motto, " Carpe diem." In the 
middle of the court was a carved stone basin, in 

* It had been built to accommodate 100 boys, and had in early 
times recei7ed that number. At a later period the attendance usually 
varied between fifty and seventy. 
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which there had once been a fountain; bnt the river 
god who had formerly ponred the water from his 
nm had lost his office, and the basin was filled 
with earth, in which grew creeping plants, carefully 
tended by some of the older boys, and an adventurous 
slip of ivy had twined round the legs of the figure, 
and invaded even his sacred urn. The rest of the 
" quad " was paved with large stones, and a high 
wall enclosed the playground in front of the school, 
with the old oak of St. Nicholas ftdl in the midst. 
Beyond, large iron gates led out into the road, which 
at the distance of a few hundred yards turned into 
what was called the street — a long straggling village, 
with cottages and farm-houses at intervals on each 
side, and at the end, on the highest ground, the 
ancient church, with its grave-yard bordered by noble 
trees. 

At the other extremity of the street, a lane led to 
a collection of disreputable cottages, called "No Man's 
Land ;" and weU would it have been for the village of 
Amberson, and the boys of St. Nicholas, if no man 
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liad inhabited the locality assigned to himl But 
more of this in the sequel of our story* 

It was a glorions evening, snch as we often have 
after a hot Angust day. No wind stirred the leaves 
of the old oak, and the two boys, closely linked 
together — for Johnson had passed his arm ronnd 
Alwyn's neck — strolled towards an elevated point of 
the playground, from which they could see the spire 
of the village church. They soon learned the main 
events of each other's home histories, and before 
night it seemed to them both that they had been 
Mends for years. At seven they returned to the 
school; and, the silent hour of preparation over, the 
bell rang out its last peal for the night, and all the 
boys assembled in the chapel. 

One of the masters, all of whom were present, 
presided at the organ ; and when the hymn was 
given out, and all the boys, rising, joined iu the fall 
chorus, it seemed to little Morton as if he had never 
heard such melody before. The boys of St. Nicholas 
had always been famous for their singing. It was 
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one of the few things that were thoroughly Btndied, 
except Greek and Latin; and more than once, when 
a mnsical festival had been given at the cathedral 
town, Dr. Middleton had been asked to send some 
of his pupils to swell the choruses of the " Messiah." 
A selection from our beautifdl liturgy closed the 
service, and the younger boys, defiling slowly before 
the head master and his lady, went off to bed. 

Does it seem to our readers that we are giving too 
circumstantial an account of these little matters P 
They were not trivial to Alwyn. It was his first day 
at school, and remained strongly impressed upon his 
memory, even in after years. His troubles were 
not yet over: the kindness of the matron, always 
considerate and willing to promote the comfort of 
the boys, had assigned to him a bed next to that of 
Johnson. The dormitory, a long narrow room, con- 
tained ten beds ; the eldest boy sleeping there being 
considered monitor, and made answerable for the 
good behaviour of the rest. Little Alwyn took his 
Bible from his pocket, and sat down on his bed to 
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read his accnstomed chapter; but a quick sign from 
Johnson, and a whisper ^'not now," caused him to 
put it aside, and kneel down to say his prayers. As 
he passed in review the events of this important 
day, and prayed for strength to bear his little 
troubles, and to do his duty in the new state of life 
to which it had pleased (>od to call him, he forgot 
all around him, until, looking up, he saw all the rest 
in bed. 

Throwing off his clothes as quickly as possible, 
he followed their example ; the light was extinguished, 
and the master lefb the room. 

Then followed a chorus of voices, each with some 
uncomplimentary epithet. 

" Silence, boys," said the monitor. " You, Always 
Morton, are you always so long at your prayers." 

When the laugh had subsided, he quietly but 
firmly answered, " Yes. " 

" Then I would advise you to say them when you 
get into bed, for we don't like to be kept silent for 
an hour." 
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This was a new idea for Alwyn ; he had remarked 
the entire quiet observed in the room, but did not 
know that the rules of the school required silence 
till the light was put out; and thus he had unin- 
tentionally given offence. This seemed harder to 
him than all the rest. He had been early trained to 
regard his morning and evening prayers, nob only 
as a duty, but as a privilege ; and even this he must 
not now enjoy. His promise to his father, now in 
heaven, that he would never sleep till he had read at 
least one chapter, could he no longer keep it? For 
a few minutes he felt utterly miserable ; but soon 
the suggestion of the monitor returned to him. His 
heavenly Father, who heareth in secret, would receive 
his prayers even if he were compelled to lie in bed 
as he said them. 

He must not bring his religious training into 
disrepute, or incur the anger of his schoolfellows 
because he loved to pray. He might still keep his 
promise to his father and read his chapter in the 
school-room; he might still kneel at his bedside with 
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the rest ; and resolutely closmg his ears afterwards to 
the half-sleepy conversation of his companions, he con- 
tinued to ask his heavenly Father for the blessings that 
he needed. The text which his mother had impressed 
upon his memory to serve as a watchword for his 
school life, "Even Christ pleased not himself," 
showed him that he would be right in yielding thus 
&r to the prejudices of his companions ; and thus 
cheered and comforted, he quietly sank into the peace- 
ful sleep of childhood. Surely He who accepted the 
sincere homage of Naaman, even when he bowed 
himself in the house of Bimmon, would not consider 
it a sin that Alwyn made this concession for the 
sake of peace. 
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CHAPTER m. 

PBEPOSITORS* ANXIETIES. 
" Am I my brother's keeper ? ** 

It is not ottr intention to write a jonmal of the 
doings at St. Nicholas. One day succeeded another, 
and aU went on with unvarying reg^nlaritjr. In less 
than a fortnight, during which time Alwyn had kept 
at the head of his Latin class, he was, with the 
consent of Dr. Middleton, transferred to the third, 
where he had competitors more worthy of him ; and 
even there he soon rose to a middle place, and boys 
of his own age began to look upon him with more 
respect — ^for how much soever even idle lads affect to 
despise those who fag, they cannot help admiring one 
who keeps his place by unwearying diligence. 

In the playgronnd matters went worse with him. 
Williams, who always looked upon a new comer in 

D 2 
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the same light as a well-fed cat does on a half-dead 
monse— its own pecnHar property, to be tormented 
for its amusement — seldom left him to himself. Some- 
times he wonld seize him and Johnson, one in each 
hand, and rush ronnd the playground with them till 
they were almost exhausted. Sometimes he would 
take Alwyn by the arm with pretended friendliness, 
and calling up a boy the same age induce him to 
challenge him to fight, and on his refusal dismiss 
him with a coward's kick, amidst the jeers of his. 
companions. 

This was very hard to bear, for Morton was not 
wanting in courage, nor in the power of physical 
endurance. He could easily have beaten many of 
those whom his iyrant sent to challenge and "crow 
over " him ; but the parting advice of his mother 
had been " never to fight," and he determined to obey 
it. When smitten on one cheek he did not literally 
turn the other — but the firm resolution with which 
he bore the blow which he would not return, carried 
out the precept as he understood it, and even his 
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tormentor cotdd not help sometimes looking on, and 
wondering at a forbearance whicli he himself conld 
neither practise nor understand. 

"The fellow does not seem to be a coward," he 
said to himself; "how can he be snch a fool as not 
to fight ? " 

It pnzzled and annoyed him; for thongh too 
cowardly himself to meet one of his own age, his 
great delight was to watch what he called a "set 
to " among the little boys. 

It happened one day that Lee and Warner, linked 
arm in arm, were strolling near the avenue, when a 
crowd of juniors, with the bully as their presiding 
genius, were surrounding Alwyn, and a boy rather 
taller than himself, who had, at Williams's instigation, 
endeavoured in vain to get hkn to fight. 

" There is sure to be some mischief where Williams 
is," said Reginald. " What are they doing with little 
Morton ? " 

" Oh, let them alone," replied Warner ; " he'll take 
care of himself." 
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obedience to his motlier, bnt lie saw that she could 
not understand the position of a boy at a public 
school. 

Alwyn had no father to advise him, and his mother, 
who had seen his cousins come home with disfigured 
faces, the result of their school encounters, considered 
such doings as almost on a par with the bull-baiting 
and cock-fighting of our forefathers. She made her 
boy promise that nothing should induce him to fight, 
little thinking how much misery she would bring 
upon him. 

"Was Langford in a passion with you, that he 
challenged you ? " 

" Oh, no ! " said Alwyn ; " he was told to do it, by 
a bigger boy." 

" Tes ! " said Reginald to himself, " that sneaking 
Stoat ; " — for though he considered it ungentlemanly in 
a boy of the sixth form to use the school nicknames, 
his indignation got the better of his propriety. 

" I think it was only to see which was the 
stronger," added Alwyn, hesitatingly. "He did not 
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seem vexed with me. They were all laugbing to- 
gether." 

" If he had challenged yon to wrestle with him, 
to find ont who was the stronger, wonld yon have 
refused ? " 

"No, certainly," replied the child, with a look of 
surprise. 

"Then why refose to fight, for the same reason? 
If you were not in a passion with him, it wonld only 
be a trial of strength." 

"Tes," said Alwyn, "but boys always get into a 
passion when they fight, especially when they begin 
to be beaten ; and besides," he added in a lower tone, 
as if half to himself, " I have promised " 

Reginald knew not what to say. He had often, as 
prepositor, to settle the disputes of the younger boys; 
but here was a case of conscience, which he did not 
know how to determine. So he walked moodily on, 
with his hands behind him, the little boy keeping by 
his side, and sometimes timidly looking up into his 
face, to gather if possible, what he thought of him. 
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Not a word was spoken for some minntes; then, 
taming suddenly ronnd, Lee went towards tlie group 
of boys wlio were still lingering together, and calling 
Langford to him, he said,—- 

"What were yon and Morton quarrelling about 
when I came up ? " 

" We were not quarrelling ; I was asked to fight him, 
to see who was strongest." 

"Yes, asked by one who himself never dares to 
fight,' ' said Lee, indignantly ; " but Morton does 
not think it right to fight. WHl you wrestle with 
him?" 

"Yes, if you like," said Langfi>rd, looking much 
surprised at a sisith-form boy interesting himself so 
much in their concerns. 

A ring was soon formed; the two boys threw off 
their jackets; and the tug, though not of war, 
began. 

Langford was taller by the head — ^more strongly 
knit, but not so active as Alwyn. Besides, he cared 
but little for the result, as it did not seem to him of 
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so mucli importance as a fight. Morton had much 
• more at stake — ^to gain the favour of Lee, who had 
so be&iended him, and to establish a reputation for 
courage, of which his devoted obedience to his mother's 
wishes had deprived him. He stood firmly, watched 
his opportunity, and by a quick and dexterous move- 
ment threw his opponent. 

They rose, and the second time the same manoeuvre 
succeeded. A second time Langford measured his 
length on the ground, amid the shouts of the by- 
standers — " Well done, little one ! well done, Always ! " 

The third time his adversary had learnt experience 
by his previous fiaJls, and struggled more cautiously: 
ashamed of being beaten by a smaller boy, he put 
out all his strength, and down they came together 
— but this time the elder was uppermost, imd Alwyn's 
leg bent under him in the fall. 

Langford rose and held out his hand to help him 
to get up ; but as he tried to do so, he uttered a 
sharp cry, which he instantly checked by a strong 
effort; and shaking the hand that was held out to 
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him, he said, "It is of no use; you are stronger 
than I ; it was only by a trick that I threw yoH twice." 

His bright look showed that he felt no anger and 
scarcely any disappointment, bnt that he accepted his 
inferiority as a matter of fact. 

" Come, yon are a good fellow," said Langford; 
" bnt get np ; are yon mnch hnrt ? " 

" I fear that I am ; bnt I will try," and raising 
himself on one knee, he endeavonred to rise, bnt his 
ankle would not support him ; his lips grew white, 
and he fell back fainting on the ground. 

The boys crowded round, but Eeginald exerted his 
authoriiy, raised him gently, and gave him into the 
care of two of the stronger lads, one of whom held 
him by the shoulders while the other carefully sup- 
ported his injured foot. 

" Carry him to the matron's room ; I will follow 
you directly." Then turning to the boys, he said, 
"Don't call Morton a coward again; which of you 
would have borne the pain as well as he did? 
Not you, bully ! " said he, fiercely addressing Williams, 
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who wa43 standing on the farther side of the group 
with his hands in his pockets, whistling with an nn- 
concemed air. Without waiting for his answer, Lee 
turned upon his heel and overtook the boys with 
their unconscious burden. 

Under the matron's kind and experienced care he 
soon recovered his senses. Placed on a sofa in her 
room, the sprained ankle bound up and moistened with 
a cooling lotion, his bright &ce was full of smiles. 
" Thank you very much," he said ; " you are all very 
kind to me, especially you, Lee ; how good of you to 
take my part." 

" Konsense ! I only did my duty as prepositor ; but 
you shall never be so imposed upon again, if I can 
prevent it. Keep up your courage, — but I need not 
say that. Keep up your spirits, my boy. Tou will 
soon be all right again; especially now you have 
Mrs. Watson to take care of you. 1*11 come to see 
you again, by-and-by." 

So saying he left the room and joined Warner 
under the oak. 
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" Well, Reggy," said his friend, " I wiah you joj 
of your new office, if yon mean to act as second in 
th6 prize-ring of the third-class boys. So yonr man 
got the worst of it ? " 

" Ton may langh, if yon please, bnt I hate bullying, 
and will not allow it, as far as my inflnenee can 

go." 

"Ton will have enough to do, if yon *fash yonr 

beard,' or yonr moustache either, with aU the little 

boys," he added (going through the form of stroking 

an imaginary one on his own face). 

Reginald coloured slightly, for he had a weakness 
in favour of the dark silky down which covered his 
upper lip. " Harry," he said, " you are like the ostrich 
in the fable, which put her head under the sand, and 
when she could not see the hunters, thought herself 
invisible. Ton try to forget your responsibilities, and 
fancy that you get rid of them." 

" Perhaps I do, — and there's Joe Lanty : he is another 
of our responsibilities, I suppose. He stiU comes here 
with his trash and dispenses it over the playground 
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wall. If he only brought bad sweets it would not 
signify much: but his cigars^— &ngh ! and his French 
brandy, as he caQs it ! I went into Jordan's stadj the 
other evening to borrow a book, and the room was 
ftdl of the smoke of cabbage leaves steeped in tobacco 
water; and though the tnmblers were pnt into the 
cupboard as I went in, I detected the delicate fragrance 
of Laniy's spirits. Wilkins was with him, and, what 
was more, Mr. Sanders had, I strongly suspect, been 
in the room, for I met him dose by the door; 
yon know that Jordan's study is at the end of 
the corridor, and he could have been nowhere else." 

" How little the Doctor knows," said Lee, " of what 
is going on; I cannot tell him as long as the sixth- 
form boys encourage, and the junior master winks at 
it." And the young man sighed, saddened by a trouble 
which ought not to have rested upon him. "What 
can we do ? " 

"Do? " said Warner, "mind our own business, and 
let the masters mind theirs. Am I my brother's 
keeper? " 
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"That argument suited Cain's disposition, bnt was 
not accepted as an excuse. I cannot help feeling that 
while I am prepositor, I am mj brother's keeper. I shall 
be glad when I get away from St. Mcholas and go to 
Cambridge ; at all events, I shall not be jproctor there." 

" Ton are a good fellow, B/eggj. I wish I was half 
as conscientious ; though I do not know that I should 
like to pay your price for it. I take things easily-^- 
perhaps too easily. ' Video meliora proboque ; deteriora 
Bequor^ as the Doctor told me one day ; but what's the 
use of being melancholy ? Care killed a cat ! Leave 
Joe Lanty alone, and he'll not always cheat the hangman ; 
our two valiant constables are on the look-out for him, 
and I know that the eyes of one of them are sharpened, 
for Joe's bulldog worried one of his sheep the other 
day, though he could not prove it before the magis- 
trates. I heard it from St. Crispin when he came 
to take measure for my boots. I'U tell you all about 
it another time. There goes the dinner-bell." 

Joe Lanty was one of the worthies who lived in 
"No Man's Land." His cottage was a straggling 
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bnilding, with sheds and lean-to's, as he called them, 
on every side except the firont. These extraordinary 
excrescences had no doors on the ontside, and as far 
as you could judge when you entered his bedroom or 
sitting-room, there was no approach from within. They 
looked like the warts which covered Joe's fingers, or 
as if they had grown upon the cottage like galls upon 
the oak. On examining the geography of the walls 
more closely, you would have seen presses or cupboards 
which corresponded rather curiously with these outer 
constructions, and behind these a door might have been 
found by a constable armed with a search-warrant; 
but no one except Joe and his worthy son knew of the 
trap-door in the floor which led to the dark cellar 
below. 

His occupation was somewhat doubtful : he professed 
to be a kind of market-gardener, and to sell vegetables 
and fruit, but his pat>ch of ground was neglected, and 
he had few customers in the village. 

He kept a donkey-cart, the bulldog before men- 
tioned, and two or three other mongrels which were 

E 
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strongly suspected of sinister designs on tlie Sqnire*s 
game ; besides this, he dealt in spirits and tobacco, 
both without a licence, his excuse being that his son. 
the fishermaji, smuggled them from France, though it 
was generallj believed that they were manufactured 
in the next seaport town. As to the cigars, Warner 
was nearly right as to their composition, for Joe grew 
very fine cabbages, and boiled up « large quantity of 
strong ship's tobapoo. Evoy now and then, when 
some one came in and found it on the fire in an old 
kettle, he said that it was to kill the insects on the 
grape vine which covered tiie front of his cottage. 
When he went on his rounds, the cabbages made a 
great show in the cart, and were always protected 
from injury from beneath by a thick layer of straw, 
from under which he frequently produced, in order to 
tempt his more credulous customers, sundry bottles 
of "choice cognac" and bundles of "first-rate Ha- 
vannah cigars," which, unfortunately for Lee's peaoe 
of mind, found their way into the rooms of 8t. 
Nicholas. 
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Joe was forbidden bj the Doctor to enter the gates, 
but his donkey had an nnlucky habit of stopping under 
the wall close by the avenue, at a part which could 
not be seen from the school-house ; and many a pound 
of heayy gingerbread, many a parcel of unwholesome 
sweets, were deposited in the pockets of the young 
boys, and in spite of the good digestion which a school- 
boy enjoys, sometimes called into play the medical 
skill of the matron. 

Besides this, sundry reports of lights seen in the 
dormitories of the boys at night were rife in the school, 
of blankets fastened against the windows, and of tho 
wing paxd leg bones of pheasants and partridges dis- 
covered like fossils in the soot deposits at the back 
of the bedroom stove, when the sweep made his half- 
yearly visit. Nothing about it was known with cer- 
tainty to the autiu>rities, so well had the secret been 
kept; and whether the said fossil bones belonged 
to the present or to pre -historic times has never 
been determined. Still Joe Lanty and his mongrel curs 

were in some mysterious way connected with them. 

E 2 
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Onoe, dnring the last term, a hamper was bronglit 
for '^ Master Williams," directed in a strange straggling 
hand, and Joe Lanty affirmed that the carrier from 
the next market town had entrusted it to his care to 
deliver at the gate, as he had not time to call himself, 
and that he was to ask for a trifle for his trouble. 
Williams could give no clear account of the uncle 
from whom he professed to have received it. The 
parcel contained some apples and pears, and two large 
" pigeon pies," which were^ to do Williams justice, 
liberallj divided among his set, and feiteted on under 
the trees in the avenue* The boys pronounced them 
excellent, and some of them declared that if they had 
not been called pigeon pies in the uncle's letter — part 
of which Williams read, but showed to no one — they 
had so strong a flavour of partridges, that they would 
have had no doubt of their contents* One of the 
boys suggested this, but the Orator begged them not 
to make "game" of their host's pigeon pies, and 
no more was said. 

One large bottle was labelled "Elder-flower water. 
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double distilled," and this Williams placed in his 
locker, saying that his aunt thought it good for his 
complexion. It was noticed that, for a long time after 
this, he visited the said locker very diligently and very 
slily ; and his neighbour in the adjoining one, putting 
his head into his own to find some pins which he had 
dropped, was surprised by a strong smell resembling 
whisky. He ventured to ask Williams when he was 
going to have another parcel from Uncle Joe, but was 
told to mind his own business, if he did not wish the 
Doctor to kn^w where he bought cigars. So much 
for circumstantial evidence ; it may or may not be 
convincing ; but one thing at least is certain — it would 
have been far better for St. Mcholas if Joe Lanty had 
not lived in "No Man's Land. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

alwyn's victory. 

Nunc animis opus—nunc pectort firmo. — ^n. B. 6. 

We left Alwyn on the matron's sofa, more ai ease 
in mind than in body. Dr. Middleton noticed his 
absence from the dinner-stable^ and inquired the cause ; 
but the explanation of Beginald, promptly given, that 
the accident had happened while he was standing by, 
and that no blame attached to Langford, was satisfac- 
tory. When the meal was over, the Doctor proceeded to 
the matron's room, made a few kind inquiries, patted 
the child's head gently, and said, " Never mind, my boy, 
never mind — Forsitan et hec olim meminisse juvdbit,^^ 

A great authority has told us that " the bearing of 
an observation lies in the application thereof;" but 
though Alvryn had lately read the line in his class, 
he could not see how the remembrance of lying on a 
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sofa oa a fine sammer's day, with £he pain of a Bprained 
ankle, oonld by any po8sil»]ity be pleaBant* Yet he 
said meekly, ^Yes, &ir, I hope so,'^ and his mastdr 
walked off to his own apartments. 

The Tillage doctor, who had been sent for, gav^ his 
opinion that no bone was ii^jured^ and that a few 
weeks' rest would set all to rights. A few weeks' rdst ! 
what a sentence to be prononneed on an actiye school- 
boy in the pleasantest season of the year ! Morton's 
heart sank within him, and in spite of himself a few 
teard trickled down his cheeks. 

"Will it be weeks?" said the EPfmpathizing ma- 
tron, 

" It may not be, Mrs. Watson — it may not b^ so long. 
My remedies and yonr good nnrsing; remedies and 
nnrsing, you know ; remedies and nursing* Good day, 
good day," and the little man bnstled away. 

The next day found the patient much better, able 
to have his Latin and Greek books, and prepare his 
exercises; and he had no lack of company in play hours. 
Reginald came early to make inquiries; Langford afiked 
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permission to see bim and tell liim how sony he was 
that he had been the innocent cause of his suffering. 
Johnson sat by his side till told by iihe matron that 
he mnst go out and take some exercise in the play- 
ground ; even Williams tapped at the door and asked 
how "young Morton " was to-day. 

His last and noisiest visitor was Simmons. " Well, 
Sir Always Morton, the wounded knight, how fares 
your worship to-day? Beclined upon your verdant 
couch" (for the sofa had a bright green chintz cover), 
"tended by the hands of a fair lady, when will you 
enter the lists again ? We'll have a new edition of the 
Knights of the Round Table, and place Sir Always 
among them;" and so he rattled on with his nonsensical 
speeches, till the matron insisted that her patient 
should be lefb in quiet. 

" Be it so, Mrs. Watson ; farewell ! " said he. " Sir 
Always, I leave you to the kind care of — *an old 
ogre,' " he whispered in his ear ; then added in a 
natural tone, " Good bye, old fellow ! I hope you'll 
be better to morrow." 
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The village apothecary's prediction was not fnlfilled. 
In less than a fortnight Alwyn was out again nnder 
the oak, and though not so strong upon his pins as 
before, as Simmons elegantlj expressed it, he was able 
to join in a quiet game. 

One very warm day, some fortnight afterwards, when 
the mid-day sun, sultry though at the end of August, 
had driven the boys to the shelter of the avenue, 
Morton and Andrew Johnson were sitting by them- 
selves under one of the outer trees. The donkey-cart 
was paying one of its periodical visits, and Jordan and 
Wilkins (alas ! for the credit of the sixth form) were 
making bargains with the " market-gardener " over the 
playground wall, while a number of junior boys waited 
their turn to purchase some prohibited dainties, when 
a cry arose among them, "Here comes Joe Lanty's 
bulldog! '' The savage animal had been kept tied up- 
under the cart since the affair of the constable's sheep, 
but had now contrived to slip his collar, and leap over 
the playground wall. 

One little fellow ran screaming into the open space. 
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and the brute following, seized him \sj the leg, and 
tried to pull him down. The small boys shouted, 
bnt dared not go near. The seniors were engaged 
with Lantj, and knew nothing about it; WiUiams, 
who saw the attack, looked another way, and pre- 
tended not to liotioe it ; and it seemed as if the 
little boj would be left to the mercy of the fierce 
brute. 

Alwyn shouted for help, but no one wte near ; he 
hesitated for a moment, and then, seizing a large stick 
which fortunately lay hear, he rushed upon the ddg 
and struck him over the head with all his strength. 
At the sudden blow, the amnial let go his hold^ and, 
running at his new assailant, with true bulldog in- 
stinct, flew at his throat. Alwyn, happily, wore the 
usual Schoolboy dress of that time — a pinafore closely 
buttoned up under his chin : in this the animal fixed 
his teeth, but checked by another blow that the little 
boy had time to give him, could get no firmer hold. 
The buttons gave way, and he was able to throw it ofi", 
though he gave up his stick in doing so; and then, 
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taming, ran to the nearest tree, in hopes to climb it. 
The torn pinafore was entangled in the famte's fore 
paws, and covered his one eje — for he had lost the 
other in a fight with some dogs in the village. It 
was, however, bat for a moment; and Alwyn's life 
would perhaps have been sacrificed, had not the gar- 
dener passed near at the time, and, seeing his danger, 
horled a large stone at the dog, and thus diverted his 
attention to himself. Nothing dannted, the bolldog 
flew at the man ; but he had now more than his match. 
The gardener was a strong cool-headed fellow ; he waited 
till the animal was within reach, and then, by a well- 
directed blow from his spade between the brute's eyes, 
he split his skoll, and with a stifled growl the dog fell 
dead at his feet* 

In a few moments aH the boys were on the spot, 
their shouts and eager questions rendering it impossible 
for any one to be heard or understood. Alwyn stood 
for a moment as if petrified, and then ran to the little 
boy whom the bulldog had first attacked, and who 
was lying crying on the ground. It was soon found 
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tliat lie was not mucli hnrt ; the gardener took him np 
in his arms, to carry him to the house, and some 
degree of silence having been obtained, he was able 
to answer Simmons's question " what it was aH about." 

"All that I know is, young gentlemen, that Mr. 
Morton saved this little boy's life.*' 

" And you. Burton, saved mine. How can I thank 
you enoagh ? " 

" Don't thank me," said the man, drawing the sleeve 
of his coat across his eyes. "Thank God, who has 
given you so much courage. You saved this child ; I 
saved you — and this brute," giving the dead dog a 
kick, "will never bite any one again. I must take 
this little fellow to Mrs. Watson." 

" Three cheers for Always Morton," cried the Orator, 
and lustily they were given by all the boys. " Now 
one good one for old Burton ; " and this was eagerly 
responded to. 

"Now boys," said the Orator, "I have heard some 
of you say that Always is a coward" (he forgot for 
the moment that he had said so himself) ; " if any one 
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says so after this lie is a fool, and if I can, I'll knock 
him down." 

Again a loud cheer was given, and some of them 
canght Morton up to carry him in trinmph to the 
house; but the gardener, seeing how pale he looked, 
interfered. 

''Let him alone, gentlemen; he's had a narrow 
escape, and he can't bear rough usage, though it's 
meant for kindness. Let him come with me — and 
please don't follow us ; 'twill be better for both to be 
a little quiet." 

"Burton's right," said the Orator; "let him alone. 
I'll go and tell Joe Lanty the good news. Won't 
he swear! Let's carry him his pretty pet, that he 
may give him bull-dog btirial/' 

It would be little interesting and less edifying to 

record what Joe said at the sight of his dead favourite. 

He swore to take vengeance on Burton at the first 

opportunity, and said he would immediately tell the 

'Doctor. 

" Pray do, Joe," said the boys ; " go round to the 
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front door; he'll buy your cabbages, and perhaps 
what you've got under the straw." 

"You'd better not chaff me," eaid Lanty, savagely, 
"or I'll peach. Hand me up the poor dog — ^Burton 
shall pay for this job ; " and with curses not loud but 
deep, the worthy drove off. 

It was one of the established rules of St. Nicholas 
that the prepositors should hold a weekly meeting to 
discuss the affairs of the school, and consult whelher 
anything needed to be reported to the head master; 
but this had gradually fallen into disuse. There were 
now but five boys in the sixth form. There were 
but two of these, Lee and Warner, who troubled 
themselves about their duties. Fortescue was too 
much absorbed by his own pursuits to care about 
the doings of the younger boys; Jordan and 
WiUdns had got linked in with Joe Lanty, and had 
forgotten their character not only as prepositors, but 
as gentlemen. Reginald, who had not been in the 
playground in the morning, had heard of Morton's 
courage and his escape, and felt that it must be 
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inqflired into. Warner, as nsnal, said, ^ All's well thai 
end« well ; it is ill fishing in muddy water ; " bat Lee 
could not quiet his scruples, and so, much to the 
astonishment of the sixth form, an armounoement 
a^ppeared on the outside of the door of Lee's studj, 
" Prepositors' meeting here this evening at half-past 
eight." Warner shrugged his shoulders, rather amused 
with what he considered his Mend's eccentricity. 
Portescuie gave a little sigh, as he said lazily, " What 
a bore!" The other two looked forward to it with 
feelings of shame and vexation. 

Prayers were over, the juniors walked off to bed, 
Lee went to his study with an anxiouB feeling; he 
was determined to do what was right, but knew that 
he should have little support and some eotiv^ opposi- 
tioa. There he found Fortescue waiiing for him 
with his baok to the fire ; for the seniors were allowed 
this luxury. Reginald, who had a great notbn of 
comfort, had fitted up his little room with great care. 
A small, but very easy chair, was by the fireside, a 
mahogany table held the books that he was using. 
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and a reading candlestick with green shade. Against 
the wall his other books were ranged on elegant 
shelves which he had brought from home, and a little 
French time-piece stood npon his mantle-shelf. Over 
the door was fixed on a bracket a bust of Homer, and 
over the window one of Milton. Bright curtains shut 
out the evening twilight, and all looked what, if he 
had not been so anxious, he would have called 
" cozy ; " but though on other occasions, when he had 
visitors, he prided himself on the splendour of his 
study, he thought but little about it this evening. 

" The weight of care hung heavy on his brow," — 
care that should have devolved upon the masters. 
Dr. Middleton, good, easy man, trusted too much to 
his boys; himself the very soul of honour and up- 
rightness, he knew not how to suspect others ; and 
though firm and inflexible in upholding the rules of 
the school, and punishing any departure from them, 
he saw but little of what passed among the boys, and 
thought that all was right. 

The second master, the Bev. William Maxwell, 
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a profound scholar, and a diligent and energetic 
teacher, was not expected to attend to anything but 
his class duties, and never saw the boys at their play. 
He was engaged on a learned work on the " Monasteries 
of Ancient Alexandria," and though a good master 
in school, when play hours came, he lived in Ancient 
Egypt. 

The mathematical master had private pupils in the 
village, and often delegated his playground duties 
to the junior teacher, who liked to please the 
boys, to smoke Joe Lanty's bad cigars, and drink 
his villanous brandy in the rooms of Jordan 
and Wilkins, No wonder that Eeginald looked 
grave. 

" Well, gentlemen," said Fortescue, " I propose that 
Edward Fortescue, Esq., do take the chair. Those who 
are of that opinion, &c., &c., — carried unanimously ; " 
and he sat down in Lee's easy chair — there was but 
one more left. " The members of the Committee will 
please to provide themselves with seats," said the self- 
elected chairman ; and chairs were soon procured from 
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the neiglibouriiig rooms. " Now, wliat is the cause of 
this extraordinary meeting? " 

" One of Lee's responsibilities," said Warner with a 
smile. 

" One of owr responsibilities," said Reginald, firmly. 
" The rules provide that we should meet." 

" Hang the rules," said Jordan, sullenly. 

" They are hung, my good fellow, in the corridor," 
replied Warner. " Reggy wants to see them carried to 
execution : a process which generally precedes hanging." 

"You deserve to be hanged yourself for so bad a 
pun," said the Chairman ; " punning ought to be 
punished by death, without benefit of clergy." 

" Pray, Mr. Chairman, avoid ecclesiastical matters," 
said Warner, " or the meeting will last all night : let 
the clergy alone." 

Reginald stood patiently with his back to the fire, 
waiting till this play upon words was over ; looking 
very resigned, but not joining in the laugh. 

" Well, Lee," said Fortescue, at last, " what is this 
aU about?" 
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" About Joe Lanty and his dog." 

"Exactly so," said Warner. "He confided the 
secret to me to-day. We are met to write his 
epitaph. What do you think of this ? 

Here lies old Boxer, Tictim of disaster, 
Lamented only by his worthy master. 

Which of you will do that into Greek Iambics ? " 

" Would not Latin Elegiacs be more appropriate ? " 
suggested the Chairman. 

" Lee shall do that, as a punishment for calling this 
meeting, and shall bring it up for approval next 
week." 

" I'll wait," said Eeginald, quietly, " till youVe had 
your joke, if you will only listen to me at last." 

"Why, Lee, how gloomy you are to-night," said 
Warner. "What have we to do with Lanty and his 
dog? The beast won't trouble us again." 

" But Joe will," said Eeginald, " and as long as 
boys of the sixth form buy tobacco and spirits of him, 
how can we get rid of him ? If little Westwood or 

F 2 
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that plucky little Morton had been killed to-day, the 
blame wonld not have lain at my door." 

** I know what these hints mean, and I don't care 
for them," said Jordan, angrily. "I'm not going to 
ask Lee how or where I am to spend my money ; he 
is no guardian of mine." 

" I'm very glad I'm not ; but I give you notice, 
before the rest of the prepositors, that if these doings 
are persisted in. Dr. Middleton shall know it." 

"Hear him," said Wilkins, "the senior prepositor 
is going to turn informer and sneak ! " 

An angry flush rose in Reginald's face, and with 
clenched flst he made one step towards him, but 
suddenly checked himself. " Call it what you like," 
he said, "I'll abide by the rules, and do my 
duty." 

" Do your worst," said Jordan. " Come, Wilkins, 
you and I are not good enough for the company of 
this virtuous informer. He knows that I have a good 
chance of the Greek prize, and thinks that this precious 
trick of his will allow him to walk over the course." 
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So saying, he and his friend took np their chairs 
to go. 

Lee darted after them, and seized Jordan hj the 
collar, but the others interfered. 

"No, B>eggy, my good fellow," said Warner, "let 
them go. Don't let the juniors say that we quarrel 
and fight in our rooms. Let them go; we only 
want the company of gentlemen/' Lee let go his hold, 
and the two lads walked out, banging the door as 
they retired. 

"This comes of meddling with other fellows* con- 
cerns," said Fortescue. "Why not let the masters 
do it ? " 

"The masters unfortunately trust to us. I'll tell 
the Doctor to-morrow." 

" And Jordan will say that you do so because of 
the Greek prize, and the greater part of the school 
will believe it, for Sanders will be sure to take Jordan's 
part." 

" I care not what the boys think," said Reginald ; 
but in his heart of hearts he knew that he did. 
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The Greek medal was the great object of his am- 
bition before leaving St. Mcholas, and there was no 
one but Jordan who conld compete with him. If 
these dealings with Lanty came to the Doctor's know- 
ledge, Jordan wonld be degraded from the office of 
prepositor, and would not be entitled to be a candidate 
for the prize ; and in the school and among the friends 
of the boys, how many would believe that he only 
wished to do his duty ? He had not yet learned that 
deep lesson, " Happy are ye, when men shall speak all 
manner of evil of you, falsely ^ for My sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven." 

" Come, sit down,'* said Warner, " and let us talk 
over it ; " and talk over it they did, long and anxiously, 
but could devise no means of bringing the state of 
things before the head master's notice ; so, much to 
Reginald's sorrow, it was agreed to let matters take 
their course, to make no mention of it among the boys, 
but, as far as they were concerned, to send Jordan and 
Wilkins to Coventry. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SUNDAY AT ST. NICHOLAS. 

day most calm, most bright, 
The fruit of tliis, the next world's bud. — Hbsbbrt. 

In this scene, where man is tried. 

Great the boon to mortals given. 

To follow Christ, the Lord of Heaven.— Thb Baptistery. 

The next day was Sunday. The boys came down 
to chapel at seven instead of six o'clock; and for 
their nsual grammar lessons afterwards were substi- 
tuted, classes in the Greek Testament for the more 
advanced ; collects, catechism, articles for the junior 
boys. The head master always took his class in the 
school-room on Sunday morning, though on other days 
they went to his private study ; and he sometimes de- 
tained them for a few minutes before breakfast, to make 
any announcements as to the next week ; but nothing 
was ever heard from him on that day which sounded 
like reproof for the past. These homilies — and they 
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were sometimes necessary — were reserved for other 
sesrsons. He did not wish to invest the Christian day 
of rest with any attributes of terror. 

This morning, before lie lefb the school, he called 
Morton and "Westwood to his desk; inquired if the 
little boy still felt any pain from the wound in his 
leg, and said a few words of commendation of Alwyn's 
courage. 

" I was glad to hear from the gardener," he added, 
" that the dog was dead, or I should have felt it my 
duty to bring the matter before the bench of magis- 
trates." 

Jordan and "Wilkins glanced at each other and turned 
pale, but the Doctor evidently knew nothiQg of Joe 
Lanty's dealings with them. 

Burton, a kind-hearted man, had not wished to get 
them into trouble ; and Lee had not made any report 
in the prepositors* book, for they had seen it on the 
master's desk before the class began. Hitherto they 
had observed no change in the behaviour of the sixth 
form towards them ; so they went into breakfast, con- 
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gratnlatmg themselves that their threats had produced 
the desired effect, and that the whole affair would 
blow over. But they soon found themselves mistaken. 
The other lads at their table conversed in a low tone 
as usual, but not a word was spoken to them. Jordan 
made some remark to Eortescue, but he looked steadily 
in his face and gave him no reply. A few minutes 
afterwards, Wilkins was treated in the same way by 
Warner : with Lee neither of them tried to exchange a 
word. Both looked mortified and surprised, but en- 
deavoured to conceal their vexation by talking so loudly 
to each other, that one of the masters turned to them 
with a look of warning. Some of the boys of the fifth 
class, who sat near them, noticed what had passed, 
and when they walked quietly in the playgroxmd 
afterwards, as was the custom till the second service 
began, discussed the matter among themselves ; con- 
nected it with Joe Lanty and his contraband goods, 
which were no secret in the school, and determined 
to follow the example of their seniors ; so that before 
night the two lads found their companionship re- 
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stricted to a few badly disposed fellows in the fifth- 
class, and the younger boys who either knew nothing 
abont it or were afraid to offend prepositors. 

Jnst before service began, an opportunity occurred 
• for showing Lee their ill-feeling, by annoying one of 
his little favourites. Lee and Warner were walking 
up and down with Mr. Maxwell, who had put on 
his surplice, and come out for a few minutes to enjoy 
the open air; and they knew that he would be too 
much engaged to interfere. Alwyn and Johnson, 
their arms round each other's shoulders as usual, 
were near enough to hear the sneering remark, " See 
the conquering hero comes;" and as he passed them 
the second time, WiUdns went out of his path to 
cross that of Johnson — ^pushed him violently aside, 
saying, " Well, Squinty, cannot you see straight enough 
before you to get out of my way ? " 

The little boy coloured with vexation, less at the 
action than the unkind words. Any allusion to his 
infirmity was worse to him than the severest blow. 
He had inherited from his father, who had possessed 
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great artistic power, an intense love for the beantifiil. 
When a little child, he wonld sit and gaze npon a 
picture of his yonnger sister, who had died when five 
years old, and talk to her as if she conld hear and 
answer him. His father's portfolios, fall of exquisite 
engravings, were an unfailing source of pleasure, and he 
took especial delight in statues or engravings of statuary. 
The "human face divine," when regularly formed, 
gave him pleasure unusual in so young a child; and 
a strange nervous shudder came over him if he 
happened to look in a glass and see the dark red 
scar in his cheek, and his distorted eyes. And 
yet, it was not so great a disfigurement. The mild 
expression which shone in his eyes was an index 
of his gentle disposition, and Alwyn, who loved 
him BO well, really tho^ight him handsome; he saw 
not so much the outward lineaments, as the mind 
within. 

In a few moments the bell summoned all to chapel ; 
the litany was solemnly read by Mr. Maxwell, and a 
short sermon from Dr. Middleton, such as could be 
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understood by the youngest boys, but afforded food 
for serious thought to those among the elder ones 
who cared to attend; and thanks to the preacher's 
impressive manner, there were few, except the bad 
boys, who did not listen. 

Then followed dinner, and for the rest of the day 
till seven o'clock they had no school duties. They 
were not permitted to pass the gates, or to join 
in noisy play. Most of them wrote letters to their 
friends, as the postman called early on Monday 
morning. The rest strolled quietly through the 
playground, or read some of the books from the 
well - stocked library. There were few grammar 
schools of the period which were in this respect so 
well conducted. 

Alwyn and Johnson placed themselves on the 
farther side of the seats round the oak, each with a 
book, but more inclined to talk than to read. The 
Doctor had been preaching in the morning on the 
providence of God — " He shall give His angels charge 
over thee" — and Alwyn had paid great attention. He 
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sat for a while with his book in his hand, kicking 
away the gravel from before him, and gazing np into 
the branches of the old oak. At last, he said suddenly, 
" Johnson, do you think that an angel was sent to 
Bnrton yesterday, to make him come that way with 
his spade?" 

" I don't know. The Doctor said this morning that 
a sparrow does not &I1 to the ground without His 
notice. You are of more use than a sparrow, and if 
the gardener had not been there, Joe's bulldog might 
have killed you. And yet so many bad things happen," 
he added, sadly. "Why did the nurse let me fall, 
and make me a laughing-stock to everybody ? I 
sometimes think that I could bear anything better 
than that. I know that every one that looks 
at me must think me a fright, and be glad to 
turn his eyes away;'* and the little fellow could 
not restrain his tears at what to him was his 
greatest sorrow. 

"Not every one," said Alwyn gently. "You know 
I like to talk to you, and look at you too. You think 
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that the" — he hesitated, for he was going to use the 
word that pained his friend so mnch — " that your 
eyes are worse than they are." 

^' I sometimes think,*' said Johnson, ^' that it was done 
for fear I should be proud. I do so like to look at 
pretty things and pretty people. Perhaps, if I had not 
been so ugly, I should have liked to look at my face 
in the glass. That is bad enough for a girl, but for a 
boy! Do you think, Alwyn, that my eyes will be 
straight when I go to heaven?** 

"Yes, you know that Mr. Maxwell told us in his 
lecture on the Creed, that glorified bodies will be 
perfect, and that though our Saviour had the marks 
of the nails, they were no disfigurement, but only 
showed what He had suffered for us. You remember 
what he said, — the Christian soldier, who had lost 
his limb in battle, will rise with a perfect body; it 
is only the wounds of unrepented sin that wiU be 
unhealed in another world. I thought it so beautifal 
that I recollect his words." 

Just at this moment, Williams and one of his set 
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came up; standing before the boys with his arms 
folded, he said, "Well, Mr. Johnson, trying to look 
round the oak — eh ? I shonld think you conld see 
round the comer to the other side. What do you 
think, Harry? I should like to squint sometimes, 
that I might see round the comer, when the Doctor 
is coming." 

The little boys said nothing, but rose to go away; 
but the bully caught Johnson, and holding him by 
each shoulder, compelled him to look into his face 
under threats of punishment; and after detaining 
him for a minute burst into a loud laugh, and giving 
him a kick dismissed him. He was screened from 
observation by the tnmk of the tree, and some of 
the drooping branches, or he would not have dared 
to infringe the rules as to orderly conduct, which 
imposed a punishment of three days' exclusion from 
the playground. 

Feeling somewhat like hunted animals just escaped 
from the hounds, the little boys walked into the open 
space in front of the school, where Lee was pacing up 
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and down with Mr. Maxwell, who often came ont on 
Sunday afternoon to talk to some of the sixth-class 
hoys. This privilege they much enjoyed ; for thongh 
usually reserved and almost stem, yet when the second 
master conversed with them, his store of information 
was so varied, and his illustrations so interesting, 
that he always gave them new ideas. 

As they passed Alwyn, Lee, who wished to attract 
Mr. Maxwell's attention to him, said, "That is the 
little fellow who was in danger from Lanty's buU- 
dog." 

The master smiled kindly, and calling Morton, said, 
" Well, my boy, you acted bravely yesterday. Has it 
not made your Sunday pleasanter ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Alwyn. 

** And what were you and your fiiend talking about 
so earnestly just now ? " 

The little boys hesitated, but, encouraged by a look 
from Lee, Alwyn said, " Andrew was wondering why 
his nurse had been allowed by God to let him fall, and 
disfigure his face so sadly. He was a little baby, sir, 
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and could not have done anytliing wicked to deserve 
so great a punislmient." 

'^ The old question, Reginald, coming np in a new 
form," said Mr. Maxwell ; " the tower of Siloam again. 
My dear little boy, there was an old tower in 
Jerasalem, near the miraculons well that the angel 
came down to, and stirred the waters. It was very 
old and unsafe, and one day it fell down, and crashed 
eighteen of the poor sick people who were sitting 
nnder it to shelter themselves from the heat of the 
snn ; and the Jews said that they mnst have been 
very great sinners, first because they were so ill, 
and then because they were suddenly killed. So the 
disciples asked onr Saviour, but He told them they 
were wrong in thinking so. God is our Father, and 
He knows better than we do why He sends us 
troubles to bear, and He will let us know when we 
go up to Him in heaven. But why do you care so 
much about it? You are not much disfigured, and 
as you grow older, the scar will grow less 
plain." 

G 
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" "Will my eyes ever come straiglit, sir ? " said the 
little boy eagerly. 

" I fear not ; but why do yon think about it ? " 

'^ I am a&aid that the boys tease him a great deal," 
said Lee. 

"Yes, no doubt that is hard to bear; but never 
mind, do not get angry. * Better is he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he who taketh a strong city.' If you learn 
to bear with patience your school troubles, you will be 
stronger, more gentle, more compassionate when you 
grow to be a man. Do you remember who suffered 
being tempted ? " 

"Yes, sir," said Johnson, as he looked up to his 
master, and his mild blue eyes, filled with tears, 
appeared really beautiftd; so patting his head, Mr. 
Maxwell walked on. 

We have shown the bright side of the Sunday 
picture, but there were darker shades in it. 

A few lads were seated with Jordan, Wilkins, and 
Williams under the shadow of the avenue, talking 
eagerly, but on far different subjects. They were 
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planniiig a scheme for the next lialf-lioliday. The 
scholars were allowed to go out in parties of two or 
three, provided that they kept within certain bounds, 
which gave them a range of two or three miles in the 
direction of the neighbouring hills, including permis- 
sion to fish in the small stream, which the villagers 
dignified with the name of river, but rigidly forbidding 
all communication with " No Man's Land,*' or the lane 
which led to it. Joe Lanty, in addition to his other 
doubtM occupations, trained fighting cocks for the 
amusement of himself and his worthy Mends, a sport 
which they enjoyed all the more, because even then it 
was unlawful. 

On the day before, he had found an opportuniiy of 
letting Jordan know that two young birds were to be 
pitted against each other at his cottage on the next 
Wednesday afternoon, and Jordan, determined to show 
that he cared nothing for the rules of the school or 
his own character, was arranging with some of his 
set a visit to Joe, that they might see the sport. 
Wilkins and he were to go out together, to pass " No 

a 2 
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Man's Land " and go down the road, tlien take a short 
cut across the field to Lanty's cottage. Williams was 
to take with him two of the second class who had 
lately been much under his influence. 

The elder of the two, whose name was Perkins, was 
by no means originally a badly disposed boy, but very 
idle. He was always punished for neglect of his les- 
sons, and he hated the school and the masters. 

He had been reported lately by Fortescue, for getting 
over the playground wall to buy something in the 
village ; and so he disliked the prepositors. He was an 
only son, who had been allowed to have his own way 
at home, and so he rebelled against the restraints of 
school. 

When he first came to St. Nicholas, be had many 
good qualities; but school life had brought out his 
defects, and stunted the growth of his good feelings. 

Williams had taught him to bully the younger boys ; 
the indulgences of home had made him inactive, and 
unfit to take his own part with those of his own age. 
He had become selfish, sly, and disobedient. 
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We need not feel snrprised that lie readily agreed 
to join the expedition. The other, Jones, was a 
yonnger boy, scarcely thirteen, of whom we may 
almost say that he had no strength of character at all. 
He had been at one time, before Alwyn came, a com- 
panion of Johnson's, fond of hearing his home stories, 
helping him with his lessons if he had any difficulties ; 
yet qnite nnable to avoid joining in the laugh when it 
turned against Andrew. He was a clever boy, and 
sometimes rose towards the head of his class, especially 
when the master praised and encouraged him; but a 
short time before this, he had been sent to the bottom 
for secreting a book for Williams to " crib" his lessons, 
and had received a heavy task in addition; and he 
showed his resentment, not against Williams, who had 
tempted him to do wrong, and had escaped detection, 
but against the rules and the masters. "They call 
me a bad boy," said he, " and I will show them that I 
can be one. 1*11 never try to please them again." This 
was his Saturday's resolution, and the Sunday invitation 
to Joe's chimed in with his perverse determination. 
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If lie bad come tinder good influences wlien in this 
state of mind, lie would have yielded to them ; would 
have forgiven his master and acknowledged the justice 
of his punishment ; but his evil star was in the ascen- 
dant. Unstable as water, he could not exceL 

The plan thus arranged, Jordan amused them with 
tales of fighting cocks, which he had heard from his 
father's groom — for he had never yet witnessed the cruel 
pastime. This fact, however, he careftilly concealed, 
and passed off his second-hand stories as the result of 
his own experience in sporting matters. 

As he laughed at the thought of how easily they 
would be able to " cheat the Doctor," Jones had some 
qualms of conscience. They could easily deceive, 
because they were trusted and treated as gentlemen : 
was this right P was it manly ? Something of the 
influence of the morning service came over him, and 
asked him was it Christian? 

Perkins saw that he looked thoughtful, and said 
mockingly, " Jones is afraid ; how grave he looks ! I 
should not wonder if he tells the Doctor." 
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*^ I'm not a&aid, and as to telling, I'm not a sneak." 
He forgot that a few minntes before he had agreed to 
gneak across the fields like a burglar, and to find his 
way to Joe's under the cover of the high hedge which 
bordered " No Man's Land." 

We need not ask which was the happier that night, 
Johnson or his tormentor. They sat near each other 
in chapel, as Mr. Maxwell spoke to them all on the 
words in our Lord's Prayer, " Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us;" and 
Andrew^ thought that he looked towards him as he 
spoke of St. Stephen praying for his murderers, and 
"they saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel," — as he told them how the smile of kindness 
and good nature could brighten even the weather- 
beaten countenance of the poor; how the plainest 
features might be transformed by the beauty of holi- 
ness. Jordan and Williams heard nothing of this ; 
their thoughts were busy with the anticipation of 
the cock-fight. Jones listened, and, like Felix, 
trembled ; and then said to his good angel, " Go thy 
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way for this time." Who conld say when he wonld 
come back again? 

When the light was ont in the dormitory that night, 
one of the boys cried out, " Well, Always, I suppose 
yon think you are a great man now ; and so you set 
yourself up to walk with Lee and Mr. Maxwell ? " 

" They called me to them ; I should not have thought 
of going up to them if I had not been called." 

" Oh, certainly not ! " said the other ; but the senior 
boy of the room interfered. 

" Let Always alone, Saunders, he's a plucky fellow ; 
you would not have saved Westwood from the bull- 
dog. Besides, he's not half such a saint as he was; 
he does not keep us so long with his prayers." 

Alwyn heard this speech, intended as a compliment, 
and as he lay in his little bed, and thought over the 
last few weeks, he felt that it was true. He had for- 
gotten too much his father's admonition. It was no 
longer such a pleasure to him to pray. The wrestling 
match, and Lee's favour, had relieved him from much 
of the petty persecutions which he had endured at 
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first ; and yesterday's exploit had puffed him np with 
a little vaniiy. The thoughtlessness of those about 
him, with the exception of Johnson, had gradually 
reacted upon him, as an iceberg floating down into 
a warmer latitude chills the air. He had grown con- 
tented with reading a short psabn, or half a chapter ; 
he had sometimes got up too late to pray at all. Yes, 
his would-be friend was right ; he had never been a 
saint, but he was less so than he used to be. Long 
and sadly did he think about it, and after all was quiet 
in the room and every other boy asleep, he knelt again 
by the side of his bed, and prayed to be forgiven ; 
asked for strength to keep his resolutions, and never 
to lay down what quaint old Bunyan calls the weapon 
of " All prayer," till he had rejoined his father in the 
better land, and all his enemies were conquered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOLIDAY EXPEDITIONS. 

'* He that walketh with wise men shall be wise ; but a companion 
of fools shall be destroyed." — Prov. xiii. 20. 

The Wednesday afbemoon was fine, and immediately 
after dinner the greater part of the boys obtained leave, 
and sallied forth in different directions. 

Lee and "Warner, taking Alwyn and Johnson with 
them, set off towards the hills ; others, rod in hand and 
with bait collected from the garden, walked towards 
the river, though Izaak Walton would have told them 
that a bright September afternoon was not very fa- 
vourable to the " gentle art." Jordan and Wilkins 
lingered till all except those detained at home had 
left the playground, and then the former, with Williams 
and Jones, and the latter with Perkins, went down the 
road, but in different directions. One party passed 
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tbe clinrcli and made a rather larger circuit towards 
the forbidden lane. The others passed some little way 
beyond it and struck into the fields. 

" Conscience," as Shakspeare says, " doth make 
cowards of us all ; " and it was strange to see how boys 
who might be expected, when out for a holiday ramble, 
to dash along as freely as the rabbits that they started 
in the copse, creep stealthily forward, startled at every 
noise, expecting that every one they met would re- 
cognize them and report them to Dr. Middleton. 

Just as Jordan and his companions had passed the 
church, they were surprised at seeing the two village 
constables walking leisurely in the direction of " No 
Man's Land," and conversing very earnestly. At another 
time the boys would have accosted them cheerfully ; 
for as the men both kept shops which they often visited, 
they knew them well, and there was always a kind 
look and a civil salutation from the villagers for the 
young gentlemen of St. Nicholas. This afternoon you 
would have imagined that the constables were provided 
with a warrant for their apprehension, had you seen 
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them conceal themselves imder the hedge, and then 
sneak by on the other side, till they were ont of sight, 
and able to get nnder the cover of a copse. They 
reached Joe's cottage without any farther interrup- 
tion, and found their schoolfellows waiting at the 
comer. 

" Well, gentlemen, you are late ; we were just going 
to begin without you— my friends here are in a hurry 
to go." 

These were three fellows almost as disreputable as 
Joe himself; one dressed as a fisherman, the other 
two in soiled and torn clothes, which gave more evi- 
dence of neglect than of the fair wear produced by 
hard work. 

" Sure you're thirsty, gentlemen, aren't ye ? " 
said the fisherman — for so we must call him, though 
the only fish that came to his net were hares and 
rabbits. "Joe, let's have a bottle of your best 
* ohdervee.' I know the tall young man means to 
treat us." 

Jordan, rather flattered by the appellation, gave a 
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somewliat nnwiUing consent, and the bottle was pro- 
duced and paid for. Some tin mngs were brouglit ont, 
hot water taken from the kettle on the fire, and strong 
portions served ont by Joe. 

" Here's to the health of the yonng gemmen," said 
Lanty, with a flourish of his tin ; " the yonng men that 
means to be men, and not milksops." 

The boys drank and acknowledged the toast, bnt 
finding the mixture more potent than they were 
accustomed to, prudently took but little of it, saying 
that they were not thirsty. 

The men had no such scruples, drinking success to 
the birds, and confiision to the gardener who killed 
Joe's dog — a toast received by him with a muttered 
curse, as he said between his teeth, — 

** 'Twill be the worse for him yet." 

The liquor which went by the name of brandy 
having been disposed of, and the bottle and tins 
removed, the table was turned up at one comer of 
the room, and the cocks produced. 

They were fine young birds, in the very perfection 
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of traming, every glossy feather in its place, and alto- 
gether in high condition. Their bright eyes sparkled 
as the men held them ready for the fight, and eager 
to attack each other. The fellows betted high, and 
tried to induce the boys to do so too, bnt Jordan, who 
had already spent more of his pocket-money than he 
intended, had grown more cautions : the others said 
that they had lefb their purses at home. 

" Never mind that, we can trust young gentlemen ; 
pay Joe, when he brings you some more cigars — that 
is if you lose, but most likely you'll win," said the 
fisherman with a broad grin. 

Fortunately for them, his eloquence was unavailing, 
and the cocks were set at each other. I will not 
harrow up the feelings of my readers by describing 
their brutal sport ; how, amid the shouts and clapping 
of hands of the half-drunken men, the poor birds were 
encouraged to the contest ; till, with torn feathers, 
bleeding combs, and half- closed eyes, they still fought, 
though scarcely able to stand. A few minutes more 
would have decided the wagers by the death of one 
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of the birds, had not one of the men, looking out of 
the window, uttered a low prolonged whistle, drawn 
close the curtains blackened by the smoke, and double 
bolted the door. In another moment a heavy press 
which stood against the wall was dragged from its 
place, and as it turned on one castor as a pivot, dis- 
closed a deep recess closed by a door. 

The heads of the birds were wrapped in handker- 
chiefs in order effectually to quiet them ; all scattered 
feathers were carefcilly gathered up, the table replaced 
in the middle of the room, and the boys, with Jordan 
and Williams each holding a game cock, hurried into 
the cupboard, and the press replaced. 

Joe Lanty produced some pipes which were hastily 
lighted, and while his companions sat down before the 

fire, he leisurely unbolted the door in obedience to a 

knock from without. The visitors were, as might be 

expected, the two constables. 

" Well," said Joe, standing in the doorway, " what 

do you want? " 

** We want to know what you are about." 
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" Come in and see," said he with a sneer. *' I 
thought an Englishman's honse was his castle, but 
it seems that we can't smoke a friendly pipe with- 
out being interfered with. Well, what do you want 
more ? " 

" I want to know where you were last night," said 
the constable, turning to the man in the fisherman's 
dress. 

" Me ? in bed, to be sure, where all honest men ought 
to be." 

'^ Honest, eh ! and how came these nets in the 
Squire's plantations ? " 

"Nets? Let me look at them — oh! they are not 
fishing-nets ; they don't belong to me," replied he, 
with an assumed look of stupidity. 

The constable glanced round the room, but he was 
evidently at fault. There was nothing to connect the 
nets with the man, and the fellows looked up through 
a cloud of smoke, with a coarse laugh. 

" Well, neighbour, have ye got any more curiosities 
to show us ? " 
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. " I'm no neighbour of yours," said the baffled con- 
stable, "and don't wish to be." 

" Come, be neighbourly," said Joe, with a grin ; 
" sit down and have a pipe. I've some table-beer in 
the cupboard. What ! won't you stay ? when will 
you come and see me again ? " 

" Perhaps sooner than you expect," he replied ; and 
the discomfited constables, lefb the cottage, amidst the 
loud laughter of Joe and his Mends. 

The door being again shut, the poachers sat down 
with characteristic caution, smoked their pipes, and 
conversed in low voices for more than half an hour ; 
when, convinced that their visitors would not return, 
they rebolted the door and released Jordan and his 
companions, who were by this time in a sorry plight, 
covered with dust and cobwebs, and the feathers of 
the bleeding birds. A pail of water and an old horse 
brush removed some of the traces of their dismal 
imprisonment, and they set off on their way home 
with a strong conviction that, at all events, their share 
in the sport had not been very satisfactory. Well 
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would it have been for Jordan if this liad been his 
last visit to '' No Man's Land.'' The afternoon had 
nearly passed before the boys left the cottage, so there 
was no time to take the circnitons route which they 
had followed before. They mnst come np the 
lane, or be too late. Fortune, however, favoured 
them. None of the St. Nicholas people or the vil- 
lagers met them till they were fairly in the high road. 
Running on at the top of their speed, they arrived 
just as the iron gates were being shut, and thus 
escaped being reported as late. This would have 
stopped their leave for the next holiday, and, what 
they feared stiU more, would have induced inquiries 
into the cause of their delay. 

*'Here come two of the prepositors and their friendsy'* 
said Fortescue to Warner as they came in. "Nice 
young gentlemen, and in a nice plight — I wonder where 
they have been? I'm inclined to believe that they 
pass bounds, and take those youngsters with them ; 
but it is no business of mine to look after them. I'm 
of your opinion — ^you cannot touch mud without soil- 
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ing your fingers — and I like to keep mine clean : but 
where did you go this afternoon ? " 

"To the hills, and nothing would content Lee but 
taking Morton and his friend Strabo with us ; and a 
pretty scrape they got into. I wonder that we 
brought home the noble Boman alive. He has in- 
herited not only his illustrious ancestor's cast of his 
eyes, but the hent of his mind, and was so set 
upon studying the geography of the district that 
it is a wonder that he is not there still. There's 
the tea-bell, and right glad I am of it: the keen 
air of those bills is good for the appetite, and helps 
one, like anchovy sauce, to dispose of Mrs. Watson's 
bread and butter. I'll tell you our adventures after 
tea." 

Lee and Warner had, as we said, started early. 
They turned out of the road and made a short cut 
through two or three fields, to throw some ground 
bait into a bend of the river, in order to attract fish 
there for the next holiday, and then struck off towards 
the hills. 

h2 
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The limestone of the country was soft, and easily 
acted upon by the weather, producing a deep soil, 
in which almost every kind of forest tree grew 
freely, so that the lower part of the hills was covered 
with wood. The summit of the low range was bare 
Mid very rngged-abotrnding in fissures and openings, 
some of which were said by the country people to 
lead to large and tortuous caves, extending for some 
distance into the hills. Stories were rife of solitary 
figures having been seen wandering among these rocks, 
and suddenly disappearing. The superstitious among 
the villagers spoke of these as supernatural beings, 
and treasured up stories of murders committed there 
in days gone by. One man averred that as he was 
one day passing over the ridge he saw the ghost, and 
challenged him to stop and answer him ; but that on 
making the sign of the cross — for the man was 
a strict Roman Catholic — the spirit had vanished. 
His friends shrewdly guessed that he was too 
frightened to know much about the matter, and the 
constables, whose duty sometimes led them among 
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the hills in search of nmaways, strongly suspected 
that the reputed caves were known by smugglers, and 
used by them in their unlawftd traffic. Hpwever, 
they spoke of this only among their friends; they 
had no desire that the report should reach the magis- 
trates, for fear that they should give orders for the 
place to be explored. The truth is, that the caves, it 
such there were, were too far from the coast to be 
used for contraband goods, except in cases of emergency, 
when the custom-house officers were on the alert; 
and that they were tenanted by no more dangerouE 
inhabitants than some unusually large bats, which 
clung to their sides during the day, and made ex- 
cursions by twilight. 

The boys chose,- from many paths which led to the 
top, a shady lane, bordered with large beech-trees and 
hazels: the friable stone had mouldered down, and 
formed a lane in which the foot sank deep in sand, for 
the limestone rock here alternated with sofb sandstone. 
It was too narrow for waggons to pass with ease, and 
the yielding sand made it too fatiguing for horses, so 
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that the conntry people preferred a better road, even 
if they had to go some miles round ; but the lane was 
a favoTjrite resort for boys when the nuts were ripe ; 
for the trees bore well, and were free for all to gather. 
It was now too late in the season — ^they searched for 
a few minutes, but found but few to reward them 
for their trouble. Blackberries were still tolerably 
plentiful, but they had soon eaten enough, and the 
fruit was not fine enough to tempt them to carry 
any home; so, without lingering on the road, 
they walked on towards the top of the hill. The 
lane temunated in a barren ascent, with a few di- 
rection posts at intervals, to point out the way to 
the neighbouring villages. The rocks were worn 

r. 

by the weather into many fantastic shapes, and 
in the clear autumnal sunshine reflected many 
shades of colour. But climbing up the lane with 
its heavy sand had tired the little boys, and as Lee 
and Warner wished to reach the summit, they left 
them in the open space at the top of the lane, 
strictly charging them to remain close at hand, and 
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amnse themselves for a quarter of an honr till their 
retarzL 

The little fellows lay down for a while and rested — 
then played at leap-frog ; but this was rather poor sport 
without more companions ; till at length they agreed to 
play at hide-and-seek behind the projecting rocks. Alwyn 
took the first turn, but was soon found, and then lay 
down and hid his eyes, waiting for Andrew's whistle — 
the signal that he had found a hiding-placd*. He 
waited a minute — two — five, and then, thinking that 
he must have hidden, started on his search — explored 
every rock within the neighbourhood, but in vain. 
He stood stiU and shouted, but the only reply that 
came to him was the shrill cry of the plover that 
his voice had started. Again and again he called 
"Andrew," but no Andrew answered; and at last, 
quite frightened, he had determined to go forward 
and find his elder companions, just as he saw them 
leisurely descending the hill. 

The waving of his cap and his shouts soon brought 
them down — a few moments sufficed to explain the 
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cause of his anxiety, and all three^ made a fresli 
but vain exploration ; but Johnson was nowhere to 
be found. 

Much perplexed, and now thoroughly alarmed, they 
stood still for a moment to deliberate as to what was 
to be done. They dared not go home without him 
— ^the only cottage near was one at a distance of 
about half a mile, belonging to a shepherd who was 
usually away all day. 

"We have searched everywhere," said Warner. 
" How long was he away from you, Alwyn, before you 
began to look for him ? " 

"Not more than five minutes." 

" He cannot, then, be far off. Let us search that 
hollow again." 

The place he alluded to was only at a short distance, 
about twenty feet below the surface, and perhaps fifty 
feet in diameter — thickly covered with brambles. The 
bushes did not seem to have been disturbed, except 
on one side, where Lee found hanging to a thorn a 
scrap of cloth which looked like Andrew's light suit. 
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"Here's a piece of his jacket; Jie must have passed 
here " — and pushing aside the thick shrubs, they made 
their way towards the centre, which, much to their 
surprise, they found tolerably clear, and Lee, who 
was first, very nearly fell down an opening caused by 
a fissure in the rock. It was about three feet wide ; 
but, instead of leading perpendicularly downwards, it 
had an inclination of some sixty degrees, and at 
about twenty feet below the surface it appeared to 
terminate or to open to the right. 

"Poor fellow! he has fallen down here and been 
killed," said Lee ; and then shouted his name as loudly 
as he could. " Johnson ! Johnson !" 

" I*m all right," replied a shriU but cheery voice 
fi:om below, " but I can't get up." 

" Thank God, he's safe so far ! " said Lee fervently ; 
and then called Warner in to consult with him what 
was to be done. 

Scarcely had he and Alwyn forced their way through 
the bushes, before Andrew's face peered up at the 
right hand of the bottom of the fissure. 
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" I have got up as higli as this before, on loose 
stones that I have piled up, but I cannot get higher. 
What am I to do?" 

*' What indeed ? " said Warner ; " the rock is so steep 
and so smooth, that if we went down, we could not 
climb up again. Keep up your courage, Andrew," he 
called out to the child below ; " we'll get you up" — and 
then added in a lower tone to Lee : " I don't see how 
we are to do it. I would go down and get him out 
of that place at the side, but how to climb up the 
slope ? Can you stand safely where you are ? " he 
inquired. 

" All right," said the little fellow, " and if I could 
lift the stones to pile them up, I could get higher; 
but they are so heavy." 

Lee covered his eyes with his hand, and stood awhile 
as in deep thought. Was he deliberating, or did a 
prayer ascend to his Heavenly Father? We know 
not, but the next moment he said cheerfully, "We 
shall get him out. I'll slip down, and puU him up 
to the bottom of this fissure. You and Morton cut 
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and break off all the brandies of the briars that 
you can get together. I'll cut off some before I go 
down. Don't be a&aid, Andrew, I'll come and fetch 
you up." 

"All right," said the child; and as Warner said 
afterwards, though at the time he was too anxious to 
speak of it, his bright blue eyes, with their unfortunate 
twist, gave him such an " uncanny" look, that he might 
have been taken for a " gnome " or a " brownie." 

Fortunately all three had strong clasp knives, with 
which they were able to sever some large branches; 
two or three shrnbs had their roots loosened from the 
sides of the hollow, and easily came up. These, 
though with great difficuliy, they dragged towards 
the opening. Lee divested himself of his coat, which 
he firmly tied to Warner's with their handkerchiefs 
and braces, and thus formed an extempore rope, if 
we may so call it, five or six feet long'; and matters 
having been thus prepared, Lee slipped cautiously 
down. He soon drew Johnson up from the lowest 
place, safe, except torn clothes and a few slight bruises. 
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They then carefallj let down the bushes and branches 
from above, which Lee contrived to arrange at the 
side of the fissure, and get Johnson to climb up by 
these means till he could reach the end of the coats 
that had been tied together, and, grasping them firmly, 
he was easily drawn up by Warner. True to their 
English nature, the boys could not refirain from a 
loud hurrah as he was safely landed ; and Lee joined 
heartily, though, as he said afterwards, he felt some- 
thing like the goat in the fable, at the bottom of the 
weU. The ascent was much more difficult for him 
— his greater weight pressed down the bushes ; 
and after several attempts, they determined to cut 
down some more, and were going back to do so, 
when Andrew, who had sat down by the side of 
the opening, called out, "Come here, Warner, I've 
found a hand-bill.'* And so indeed it was, rusty, 
with worn and broken handle, but still far stronger 
than their knives — ^left there by some shepherd, per- 
haps years before. With the help of this, larger 
branches were soon cut off and thrown down, and in 
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less than ten miniLtes Lee stood in safety at the top 
of the chasm. 

There was no shouting then; the excitement over, 
little Andrew turned pale, and sat down again. 

" He is faint,*' said Warner. " Lie down ; yon'll 
soon be better'* — and taking from his pocket a small 
bottle which he had filled with water from a spring 
at the top of the hill, he bathed his temples, and 
ponred some into his mouth. 

In a few minntes more, he was able to walk throngh 
the bnshes, and out upon the open hill, where the 
fresh air revived him. 

" How good and kind you have all been to me ! " 
"How good God has been to us all!" said Lee 
solemnly; and he raised his hat involuntarily as he 
spoke. " You might have lain there and been starved, 
or killed by the cold to-night." 

" He shall give His angels charge concerning thee," 
said Alwyn timidly, and as if to himself; " the angels 
saw Andrew slip down." 

No reply was made, and for a while they walked 
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on in silence ; then quickening their pace as Johnson 
recoyered his strength and spirits, they got home in , 
time to remove from their clothes all traces of their 
afbemoon's adyentnre, thongh their hands and faces 
bore the marks for many days of their work among 
the brambles. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



THE BOBBEBS' CAVE. 



Antro 86 immisit aperto, 
lUi ducem hand tiimdis vadentem passibus cequant, — Yib. Mn, 6 Bk. 

FoBTESCUB went by Lee's invitation to his study after 
prayers, to hear from, him and Warner the story of 
the afternoon's adventure; and as they sat over the 
fire and talked, the question naturally suggested itself, 
" how did Johnson get into the lower part ? " 

Lee had spoken to him about it as they came home, 
but had received no clear reply. 

It appeared that the child had forced his way 
through the bushes, in order to hide more effectually; 
that in his eagerness to penetrate into the middle, he 
had not noticed the opening, and had rolled or slidden 
down headlong. 
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Frightened, but little hurt, he had shouted and 
whistled for some time, but the narrow passage and 
the surrounding shrubs must have interrupted the 
sound, and when Alwyn came near the hollow he 
could see no entrance. After calling for some time in 
vain, Andrew looked about for some means of escape. 
The steep face of the rock was too slippery to permit 
him to clamber up ; there was not a crevice in which 
he could plant his foot or even insert his fingers ; so, 
after a few attempts, he gave that up as impracticable. 
The opening at the side was nearly dark, but he could 
see a heap of stones reaching almost to the top of it ; 
and hoping that there might be an exit below, he 

# 

determined to descend. Turning round and planting 
his feet cautiously, he had nearly got down, when a 
loose stone turned over and gave way beneath him, 
and he fell heavily to the bottom. Fortunately it was 
but a few feet. He lay there some minutes — ^in fact 
he did not know how long ; perhaps he was slightly 
stunned by the fall, for the first thing he remembered 
w-as finding himself at the bottom in darkness, with 
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several heavy stones lying on his legs. Extricating 
himself firom these, he mounted again, hoping to 
get up ; but his utmost efforts could only enable 
him to pile up the smaller pieces of rock sufl&ciently 
high to enable him to look into the upper open- 
ing. 

" Could he give no account of what there was 
below ? " said Fortescue. 

"No, he was too frightened to explore; he could 
only stand and shout our names, hoping that some of 
us would hear him." 

" I think," said Warner, " that it was the entrance 
to one of the haunted caves. Why should the stones 
have been piled up at the mouth, if people had not 
passed up and down? I propose that we three 
go and make an exploration next half-holiday. We'll 
say nothing about it to any of the rest. Jordan and 
Wilkins will keep out of our way." 

The plan was so promising that it was readily 
agreed to, and Lee, who could always obtain permis- 
sion to go into the village, was to buy forty or fifty 
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feet of cord safficiently strong to bear the weight of 
one of them ; a pound of candles, which wonld fit a 
lantern that Warren had brought from home, and a 
tinder-box and matches — ^for Incifer matches had not 
yet come into use. They agreed to dress in stout 
clothes, which would bear some rough usage, and 
went off to bed in high spirits, to dream of the rob- 
bers' cave. 

The next day, Lee made his purchases at the village 
store, procured a fishing basket sufi&ciently large to 
hold them and arouse no suspicion; and just before 
he left the place, he fortunately descried a large 
. . hammer, pointed at one end and heavy at the other, 
such as are used by road-makers in breaking stones. 

m 

This he bought and stowed away in his basket with 
the other articles. On his return he knotted the rope 
at intervals of about a foot, to afford good hold for 
the hands, divided it into two parts, made a strong 
loop at one end of each, and the apparatus was com- 
plete. 

On the next holiday they started early, left the fish 
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to enjoy in qniet the remains of their meal of ground 
bait, and took the neaj*est road to the hills. They 
found the coast clear, for there was only scanty pas- 
ture, and flocks were seldom taken to the uplands; 
but well as they knew the spot, they had a little diffi- 
culty in finding it again, so thickly was the entrance 
concealed by the bushes. 

The rusty hand-bill, which was before so serviceable, 
again proved a treasure ; they cut off the stout stem 
of a bramble, over the stun^ of which they passed 
the loop of one of their ropes, and then one by one 
they cautiously descended. They then lighted one of 
their candles, fixed it on a pole, and held it forward 
into the lower passage, but could trace but little of 
it ; all that they could see was that it was very dark, 
and not more than ten feet below the level at which 
they were; that the descent was perpendicular, and 
that the heap of stones near the entrance looked firm 
enough to support their weight. They were soon at 
the bottom, and found that a passage about three 
feet wide led forward to the right. Each provided 

I 2 
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himself with a candle, and set forward to explore. 
The passage, after proceeding about forty feet, turned 
abruptly to the left and terminated in a stent door, 
studded with iron nails. The rock above and below 
was solid, and the door looked very strong, and was 
fostened with a heavy padlocked iron bar. 

" So here seems the end of onr search," said For- 
tescne ; " we have found the robbers' cave, but they have 
gone out, and taken the key of the &ont door with 
them." # 

" Confound the fellows !" cried Warner, giving the 
door a violent kick ; when, much to his astonishment, 
the pannel yielded to his foot. Again and again he 
repeated the blows, till he had made an opening 
sufficient to admit his arm. 

"We shall get in yet," said Fortescue; "where is 
the hand-bill ? " 

" Suppose the landlord should come back ? " said Lee. 
" He has been away so long, if we may judge by the look 
of the door, that it is not likely that he will choose 
this fine afternoon. But what is this upon the door ? " 
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Bringing their candles close, they perceived tliat 
the sur&ce was covered with a dark i^gns, which 
spread in be8<ntiM ramifications over it ; and not only 
the ontside bnt the very inner substance of the oak 
had been penetrated by it, so that the once solid wood 
had become soft and damp, and the delicate fibres 
of the plant had extended several feet along the 
outer passage. 

" Oh ! " said Warner, "the enemy has been sapping 
if not mining, and has takei^ possession of the bar- 
bican ; we shall get into the castle." And he began 
lustily to batter the gate. It yielded readily to his 
hand-bill, and in a few minutes sufficient of the lower 
part of the door had been removed to allow any one 
to creep through. 

Fortescue cautiously advanced his right arm with 
the candle, and then put in his head. 

"Faugh! A most unchristian smell. Our absent 
friends did not deal in perfumery." 

" "Would it not be better," suggested Lee, " to try the 
air first with a lighted candle P " 
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"Tme, most learned philosopher — ^a second Priest- 
ley; he understands the properties of carbonic acid 
gas!" 

" We left a pole in the entrance, and will perform 
a chemical experiment with it. Suppose it tnms ont 
to be a second Orotto del Cane, the atmosphere may 
not agree with ns." 

" I hope yon do not insinuate that we are puppies ? *' 

"By no means, only thorough-bred English bull- 
dogs, that do not mean .to give up our plan. Justum 
et tenacem — ^you know the rest." 

"Pray don't quote Horace; if the spirits of the 
cavern have as great a dislike to him as I had when 
I was in the fourth class, they will come and scratch 
you." 

" Have spirits claws ? " said Warner solemnly. 

" My learned friend, I know not." 

By this time Fortescue had brought the pole, tied 
the lighted candle to the end, and thrust it into the 
inner passage near the floor. It burnt steadily. 

"All right!" he cried. "Once more unto the 
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breach, dear Mends, once more, or close the * hole ' 
np with our English dead! Who will volunteer for 
the ' forlorn hope ?' " 

"I'll lead the van;" said Warner, and scrambling 
through the opening with his candle, he endeavoured 
to make good his footing on the other side ; but the 
floor was slimy with the rank ftmgus; his feet slid 
fix)m under him, and left him seated most ingloriously 
in the dark. 

" A light, a light, my kingdom for a light ! " he 
shouted, and another was instantly handed to him. 
The others, profiting by his example, crawled in 
with greater caution, and began to explore the 
passage. 

"What have we here, behind the door?" said 
Lee, advancing his light. " Per Bacco ! a wine 
cask, with this hateful fongus growing from the bung- 
hole ! " 

"Pray don't abuse the vegetable," said Warner, 
" it opened the door for us." 

"Per Silenum! he is right. E vino Veritas — 
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e Kqxiore lichen. Tlie filthy ftmgus has dnmk all 
the wine, and grown lengthy, if not fat npon it. 
But we niTist not stop to study botany, with all the 
treasures of the robbers' cave before us. Come on ! 
Wamero duce, et auspice Lee — o." 

Stepping carefdlly along the slippery passage for 
some ten feet, they found themselves in an irregular 
chamber, apparently about twenty feet square. It had 
evidently not been hollowed out by man, but like many 
caves in limestone districts, owed its construction to a 
freak of Nature. The walls were siaooth, in some 
places somewhat blackened by smoke, and on the sides 
♦ next the entrance coated with the fibres of the lichen. 
At the farther end, near the wall, was a rude table 
with some tin drinking vessels and some broken 
pipes; empty bottles lay upon the floor. The centre 
of the roof seemed to rise very high, and was lost 
in darkness ; and from an iron rod driven into the 
rock above hung a chain supporting a rude tin 
candlestick for three lights. 

" Light up the candelabra in the hall of audience," 
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said Fortescne, " and then we shall see what we 
are to do next ;" and sxdting the action to the word, 
he lifted a clumsy stool which stood by the wall 
near the door, and taking a candle in each hand, 
mounted on it, to place them in the tin support; 
but alas ! alas ! the penetrating fungus had reduced 
the legs of the stool to a pulp, and down he came 
upon his back, and extinguished the lights, leaving 
them in total darkness. 

Just at this moment a fearM shriek was heard, 
which, re-echoed by the roof of the vault, was pro- 
longed for several seconds. 

"Warner, my good fellow, you'll do for a screech- 
owl when you have had a little more practice, but 
now strike a light, and don't try to frighten nervous 
people like me out of their sober senses." 

The next time they were more fortunate. At the 
dry end of the cave there were some three-legged 
stools in good preservation, and the candles were 
successfully £Lxed, so as to give a tolerable light. 

With the exception of the table and stools, the 
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place was nearly empty ; close by the door were piled 
up some bo^s of cigars, but tbe fungus, after drink- 
ing the wine, had consumed instead of smoking the 
tobacco, and the boxes contained nothing but a heap 
of tinder-looking substance, the smell of which showed 
what it had once been. 

There was a deep crevice in one side of the wall, 
wide enough to admit the hand; but when a light 
was held near it, no current of air caused it to flicker, 
thus showing that it had no communication with the 
outside. At last, on close examination, they dis- 
covered at the dry end of the cave a small cupboard 
door, strongly barred and padlocked. This, like all 
the other woodwork, was of oak, and, not having 
been reached by the fimgus, was as strong as when 
it had been first made. 

Now they found the utility of their stone-breaking 
hammer ; using it as a lever, they after some diflB.culty 
forced off the padlock, and discovered a narrow recess 
with shelves. 

" Now we are coming to the treasures ! " said 
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Warner. "Bring out the bags of gold; give Leo 
the candle;" but, when the light was brought, the 
cupboard was found to be nearly empty. A bottle 
was lying on its side near the door, but the decayed 
cork had allowed the wine to escape and stain the 
shelf. 

Another empty bottle, labelled "Aguardiente 
Prime," a pair of horse-pistols, with the handles 
richly inlaid with silver, but the locks and barrels 
rusted by the spilt wine, a bullet-mould, a dirk, the 
hilt of which was silver-gilt and the handle of agate, 
but the blade also spotted with rust, a short hand- 
spike, a seaman's cutlass of English manufacture, 
some skeleton keys, a few suspicious-looking instru- 
ments, some like augers, others resembling pincers, 
but very strongly made, suggesting the idea of 
burglary; and at the back of the cupboard, a parcel 
careftilly wrapped up in tarred cloth, bearing the 
letters " G. 0." painted on it. When this was brought 
out and opened, it was found to contain a tin box, 
with the same initials on the lid, and securely locked • 
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The house-breaking tools, however, afforded easy 
means of forcing the lock, and they fonnd within 
it a thin manuscript book, browned by age, but 
perfectly sound, and a little leathern bag, containing 
three large Spanish gold coins stamped with " G.O." 
Eagerly opening the book, they read in the first 
page,— 

" A dying gift to my son, hoping that he will take 
warning from the fiite of his unhappy father, George 
Orchard." 

After Lee had read these words aloud, while the 
others eagerly looked over him, he turned over the 
leaves of the book slowly, saying, — 

" The old fellow wrote a crabbed hand, but I think 
that we shall be able to read it. This will do for 
winter evenings." 

" George Orchard? I have heard that name before," 
said Fortescue to himself — "George Orchard? yes, I 
have it. It is carved on the shelves in our boot- 
room, and the old cobbler who works for us told 
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me one day all about him. 'Do yon see that man's 
name, sir ? ' said he ; * I knew him well. When I was 
a little boy, he used to come to St. Nicholas to clean 
shoes, when Mr. Middleton, the Doctor's father, was 
head master here. Orchard was a married man, and 
so he lived in the village. One day he tried to pass 
a gold coin — foreign money, I believe; and no one 
knew what it was, so they would not take it. 
At last it came to the magistrates' ears, and he 
was taken up on suspicion. His story was that 
his father had sent the coins to him ; but no one 
believed that,' the old man added, 'because nobody 
had heard anything about his having a father in 

« 

foreign parts. However, they could not prove that he 
had stolen the gold, and they let him go. He lost his 
place at St. Nicholas, and nobody would speak to 
him in the village except a few drunken fellows. 
He got a Jew pedlar to change some of his money 
for him, and bought a little cottage at the bottom of 
the hill, and there he lived with his wife, and spent 
the greater part of his time in the public - house. 
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One day, while lie was at the "Chequers," his 
cottage was broken into, while his wife was out, 
and all his money was stolen. They suspected one 
of his pot companions, but he was never seen 
again. After this Orchard went from bad to worse; 
he took to poaching, and one night the Squire's 
house was broken open and robbed. The alarm was 
given, and Orchard was taken with the plate upon 
him. He was tried at the next assizes and hanged. 
His wife went into the poor-house, took iU, and died 
too, declaring to the last that her husband had been 
an honest man, until he was unjustly suspected.' So 
much for the old man's story, which I have told you 
almost in his own words." 

'*Poor fellow 1" said Lee. "I fear that he did not 
profit by his father's manuscript — ^but we must be 
going, or we shall be too late. What shall we take 
away with us ? " 

"The pistols and the dirk, the tin box, with the 
book and the coins," said Fortescue. " They wiU take 
little room in the basket. As for the cutlass, it is too 
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large, and would attract attention, and we will leave 
the tools till we commence business in poor Orchard's 
line." 

They replaced the other articles in the cupboard, 
with the unbumt candles, closed the door and put 
on the padlock, crept out by the hole in the door, 
which they concealed on the outside with a heap of 
brushwood, scrambled up the pile of stones, and 
mounted their rope, which they removed and hid 
under the briars, and as rapidly as possible returned 
home. 

As they hurried down the hill, Fortescue said, "I 
wish the old fellow had left us some of his wine, for I 
am tired and thirsty." 

" I have some water in my flask ; it is better than 
Orchard's * Aguardiente,' and more wholesome. If 
any wine had been left, I should have been afraid to 
taste it. The man who used those tools might drug 

wme. 

"Did you notice," said Lee, "when Warner made 
that horrid screech, how it echoed in the roof? I 
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&iicy that there is some opening above that leads to 
other caves." 

"It may be so, bnt there were no ladders, nor 
marks of any steps leading to them, so that 
the landlord had never explored them. Perhaps 
we shall go again before Christmas, and we will 
take a long fishing-rod, so as to hoist a light into 
the roof, and examine it. Shall we tell any one of 
onr adventure ? '^ 

"My opinion is," said Lee, "that we shonld keep 
onr own counsel. We will lock up the burglar's 
things, and if there is no one left in the village 
belonging to him, we will share his property, as he 
seems to have left no will. At any rate, we will 
take the advice of our friends at home, before we 
say anything about it to any one or tell Doctor 
Middleton." 

It required some little strength of mind to apply 
steadily to their preparation for the next day, and 
their thoughts often wandered from Plato and 
Thucydides to poor George Orchard; but they were 
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thorouglily conscientious and loved study, so that 
school habits prevailed, and they dismissed, as far 
as possible, till after prayers, all recollections of the 
afternoon, aad all anticipation of the old man's 
manuscript. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

GEOBQE OBCHABD's NABBATIYE. 

9rpmr»9^fim. Maoo., Agam. 215. 

The fire was burning brightlj in Lee's study that 
evening; the door was bolted — ^not that Jordan and 
Wilkins woxdd be likely to come in, bnt the whole 
affair was so involved in mystery, that they nncon- 
sciously felt inclined to add a little more to it. The 
dirk and pistols were laid upon the table, to serve as 
"properties" to the drama, as Warner said, and 
drawing his chair up, Lee opened the manuscript 
and began : — 

My Either was a gentleman, and I — I am lying 
in a Spanish prison waiting for my trial — in a few 
weeks to die, for there is no hope of escape for me. 
A hundred times have I asked myself within the last 
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few days why I should tell the sad story of my Biis- 
spent life to my only son — to my child, whom I last 
saw as an innocent baby in his nnrse's arms; but 
conscience sternly bids me do it. The thought ever 
haunts me, "the sins of the fathers are visited on 
their children ; " and if I can by the warning of my 
confession avert the doom from him, I must bring 
myself to write it. Promise me, George, before you 
read it, that you will not curse your father. 

My own father was a gentleman, an honourable, but 
a stem, cold man. My mother died early, and I was 
left to the care, or rather to the carelessness of nujrses 
— ^who spared themselves trouble by satisfying all my 
whims, and indulging my caprices when they did not 
interfere with their own comfort. I learnt to tyrannize 
over the inferior servants, and when contradicted by 
those who had some authority over me, to give way 
to fits of Tmgovemable passion. 

I saw my father afber dinner every day — ^went down 
to hiTn for about half an hour; but I was afraid of 
him, and never ventured on the caressing ways which 
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endear cHldren to their parents. He was kind to met 
after his grave manner, saw that all my wants were 
supplied, and when I was old enough, sent me to a 
good school some fifty miles from home. The only 
time that I ever remember his showing me any marks 
of affection was when he left me for the first time at 
school. He kissed me, told me to be a good boy, for- 
that I was all that was left to remind him of my 
mother; I promised readily, and meant to keep my 
promises, but years of neglect had not been without 
their effect upon me. The evil seed sprang up, and 
bore bitter fruits. 

I had a plentiful supply of pocket-money, and 
attached myself to a bad set of boys, who flattered 
me because I could treat them. I was idle, careless, 
and disobedient: year after year unfavourable school 
reports were sent to my father, who, disappointed in 
me, grew more stem, and threatened that if I did not 
behave better he would cut me off with a shilling, and 
make my cousin his heir. This cousin was a mild, 
tall, fair-haired boy, with large blue eyes, fond of 
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heading, but too delicate for active play. Oh, how I 
hated him ! And even now it is hard to bring myself 
to forgive him for insinuating himself into his uncle's 
good graces, and supplanting me — but the good priest 
tells me that I must not indulge in hatred and re- 
venge, and I try to obey him. 

There was at the school a master who had taken a 
violent dislike to me ; no doubt not without cause, but 
he treated me with great and undeserved severity. One 
day I got into a passion, and called him a tyrant — I 
was reported to the head master," and soundly flogged. 
I wrote a complaining letter to my father ; it was re* 
turned in an enclosure to the master, and I was flogged 
again, still more severely. The next night I made 
a small bundle of my money, a few clothes, and my 
little valuables — left the house, and in a few days had 
found my way to a large seaport town, where I had 
no difficulty in getting on board one of His Majesty's 
ships. It was war time, and captains were not very 
particular in making inquiries, provided that they 
could get lads to enter the service. 
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I did not see the shores of England again for more 
than ten years, and then I fonnd my father dead, 
myself disinherited, and my consin in possession of 
my father's property. I saw him once ; reproached 
him for his treachery — ^for so I considered it — and at 
the end of a stormy interview lefb him, nttering some 
threats, for which he summoned me before a magis- 
trate, and bound me over to keep the peace. The 
press-gang saved him any further trouble, for a few 
nights afterwards I was seized near my lodgings, 
gagged, and carried on board one of the ships in the 
river. For some days I was sulky, and refused to 
work; but solitary confinement on biscuit and water, 
and the smell of the salt sea — for we had weighed 
anchor the day after I was taken — ^reconciled me to my 
fate, and I took my watch with the rest. 

I was now an able-bodied seaman — years of toil 
and hardship had inured me to my lot ; but at first I had 
found it very different from the comforts of school life. 
I had fled from one hard master, and had met with 
twenty far more exacting. The seamen made me do 
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their dirty work in addition to my own ; the midship- 
men ordered me about without any regard to my 
feelings; and the boatswain gave me the rope's-end 
every day of my life. Bnt this was not the worst. 
I grew familiar with every form of vice ; I never 
spoke without an oath — and hardened as I have been 
since, ah! and murderer as I am, I shudder now at 
the remembrance of the scenes that were of daily 
occurrence between decks. 

But now, the hardships of my boyhood were over — 
I was a strong sailor, able to "hold my own" with 
the best man in the ship. The third lieutenant, who 
had noticed my conduct in the action off Lagos, when, 
under our Admiral Boscawen, we so gloriously defeated 
the French fleet, reported me to the captain, and I 
was promoted to be boatswain. 

This officer often conversed with me, and at last I 
told him my story. He felt for me, and promised that 
he would stand my Mend ; taught me the rudiments of 
navigation; lent me his sextant, and showed me how 
to use it ; and I stood fair to be made a commissioned 
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officer, for in those stirring days of war it was not 
unprecedented for a seaman, especiallj if he had been 
educated or had been bom a gentleman, to rise to the 
quarter-deck. I learned to be more cautious, and to 
refrain from using vile language, especiaUy in the 
hearing of the superior officers ; but it was only self- 
interest, and not repentance, that produced the change 
in my conduct. The sepulchre was whitened, but it 
was full of dead men's bones* You may be surprised, 
George, to find me quote the Bible, but that was the 
only good trace left me of my school days. I never 
joined with my messmates in making game of that 
book. I had bought one, and at times, when I was 
alone, I read it. 

I think that I was like the poor man in the gospel — 
possessed with a legion of devils, but the worst of the 
crew was that of drink. 

It was my custom to save half my rum till I had 
a store, and then to have a carouse with it, which 
sometimes interfered with the duties of my watch. 
The junior lieutenant was kind, and looked over my 
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faults with a friendly warning, often supplying my 
deficiencies himself; but one night I was too late on 
deck, and when there, was in a stupid state of half 
intoxication, which made me sullen. 

When reproved by the officer, I answered in a surly 
tone ; being ordered to go below, I refused, and raised 
my hand to strike him. He stepped back, and avoided 
the blow, which no one else had observed, and then 
quietly ordered the sergeant of marines to convey me 
below decks, and place me in confinement. The next 
day he reported me for disobedience of orders — 
omitting all notice of the greater offence, which 
would have been punishable by death. I was de- 
graded below the mast, and received fifty lashes. 
The cat, as it cut into my fiesh, seemed to tear 
up by the roots all my good resolutions, and in a 
week I returned to the duties of a common seaman, 
with a dogged resolution never to try to do well 
again. 

In such a spirit as this it is not surprising that 
ptmishment followed punishment, and that I sank 
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deeper and deeper into crime. The only redeeming 
point in my cliaracteir was my desperate bravery, 
which, in spite of my fiiiilts, gained me in some 
degree the fayonr of my superiors. 

One day, while cruising off the Azores, I was 
sent on shore with a party to get water, and managed 
to steal off, and hide myself in a cave among the 
cliffs, till the ship was gone. Venturing out of my 
hiding-place, I met in a low 'Wenta*' the mate of 
a slayer, who offered me high wages if I would join 
his vessel. I eagerly accepted them, and spent five 
years in that horrid trafl&c. 

I will spare you, my son, the details of those 
voyages, and of the sufferings of the negroes. The 
profits were very great — and, as I had, through my 
knowledge of navigation, been appointed mate, my 
share was considerable, and some of my money I had 
invested at H^vannah. 

One day, when in the middle passage, we were 
bowling away with all sails set, a privateer hove in 
sight — a vessel built expressly for speed, and more 
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heavily armed than ourselves. Our crew fought 
desperately, but were soon overpowered; the captain, 
first mate, and five of the seamen lay dead on the 
deck, and I was left in command. Feeling that it 
was impossible to resist in the face of numbers, 
I reluctantly hauled down our flag. The privateer 
captain offered us service on board his vessel, with 
permission for each man accepting this to take his 
own chest on board without any examination. He 
gave us half an hour to deliberate, while he removed 
the properly of the killed, and threw overboard every- 
thing that could be evidence against himself. 

At the expiration of the time, we had no alternative 
but to accept his ofier — everything valuable was 
removed, and the prize was scuttled. 

Never shall I forget the shrieks of the negroes 
fastened down below the hatches, as the water 
slowly gained upon them; but in a few minutes all 
was over — the doomed ship slowly settled down, and 
sank into the deep with two hundred helpless human 
beings in her hold. 
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The captain kept his promise, and made no difference 
between us and the rest of the crew ; but he was the 
most savage wretch I ever met with — went about 
always with his dirk and pistols in his belt, and never 
hesitated at shooting a man if he disobeyed his 
orders. 

The first and second mate alone took his part, and 
he treated them as kindly as was possible for so brutal 
a man; but one night he and the first mate were 
walking the deck alone — for the captain had sent the 
men below. High words were overheard between 
them, and as the sailors listened there was a violent 
struggle on deck, and then all was quiet. Half an 
hour afterwards the watch was called up, and they 
found the captain alone. 

No inquiries were made for the mate ; all hated him, 
and were glad to get rid of one of their three tyrants. 
The second mate, whose name was Antonio, afraid of 
a similar fate, made common cause with the sailors, 
and agreed to seize upon the ship, and get rid of 
the captain. They secured him after he had des- 
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peratelj wounded two of them with his dirk, bound 
his hands behiad his back, and gave him twenty- 
minutes to prepare for death. It was piteous to hear 
bow the poor wretch begged for his life, how he pro- 
mised to give up his arms, and the command of the 
ship to the third mate, if he would spare him. Finding 
all his entreaties unavailing, he threw himself down 
on the deck in sullen despair. I tried in vain to 
induce the men to land him on some island — for we 
were then among the Molluccas — and thus to give him 
a chance of his life ; but thej would not hear of it, and 
began to look suspiciously on me as a fiiend of the 
captain. 

The time passed on — a plank was rigged out at the 
stern— the wretch's arms were unbound, and he was 
driven by the sailors, armed with cutlasses, upon it, and, 
ordered to walk into the sea. When he reached the 
end, he turned once more with an imploring look, but 
a yell of execration and of oaths greeted his entreaty, 
and he plunged into the waves. 

Still the instinct of self-preservation was strong, and 
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he struck out in the direction of the ship, the safls of 
which had been nm np so that she was moving steadi^^ 
thrbngh the water. 

After some moments, a spar fell overboard, either 
by accident or by the mercy of one of the men, and 
he eagerly made towards it. Never shall I forget his 
look of agony as he neared it and fonnd his strength 
failing ; he was too late — ^the cnrrent was strong, and 
as it carried it past him, he threw np his arms with 
a wild shriek and sank. Mnch as I had hated and 
feared this man, his fate made a great impression npon 
me. I loathed the ship, and determined to get free 
as soon as possible ; but for more than a year I had 
no opportunity. Antonio, who assumed the command, 
professed a great friendship for me, which from pru- 
dence I pretended to return, but I distrusted and 
feared him. 

At last, hoisting the Spanish flag, we made one of 
the harbours of St. Domingo. I had, for some weeks 
before, pretended to be ill, and avoided my duties ; and 
when fairly in harbour, asked permission to stay on 
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shore during the next cruise. Thia was very unwil- 
lingly granted. I took with me my share of our 
ill-gotten booty, but lefb my sea-chest, in order to 
avoid sm^icion; and when the privateer sailed out 
of harbonr a few days afberwards, I made a vow 
never to enter her again. I met at Port-au-Prince 
with a young Creole girl, the daughter of a Spanish 
planter, and a strong attachment sprang up between 
us. 

She heard me tell of some of my adventures, though 
not the darker scenes in them. 

* * She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity me/* 

In a few months we were married, and with her I 
spent the happiest year of my life. "With the money 
which I had brought on shore I entered into business, 
and was settling down into a life of quiet and respec- 
tability, when you, my son, were bom, and day by day 
afterwards my Juanita gradually faded away, and 
before six weeks had passed expired in my arms, with 
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her last breatli invokiiig a blessing on me and on her 
helpless babe. 

I felt for a few days as if stunned by the blow. The 
wife of the captain of an English merchantman, who 
had been the friend of my wife, found a faithfrd nurse, 
and to her I committed you to be conveyed to England. 
The captain and his wife took charge of you ; I en- 
trusted to them all my little property to be employed 
for your benefit. They promised to see you cared 
for, and, when old enough, educated and brought up 
to some honest trade, and to send at least every 
year news of your welfare addressed to me at 
St. Domingo. 

I reserved for myself just sufficient for a sailor's 
outfit, and entered one of His Majesty's vessels as sea- 
man. I served in her and other men-of-war for fifteen 
years, was in many engagements, and having been care* 
ful of my prize-money and earnings, I had accumulated 
a considerable sum, with which, when I had obtained 
my discharge, I fitted out a small sloop to trade be- 
tween the "West Indies and the New England states. 
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The war was over, and the ports were free ; my profits 
were moderate in comparison with my unlawful gains 
when on board the privateer, but they were certain, 
and I had, at least, the satisfaction of knowing that 
they were obtained with a clear conscience. 

I continued these short voyages for many years, 
and at last, growing tired of a seafaring life, I 
sent my mate, a trusty and honest man, in charge 
of my sloop, and set up a store at Port-au-Prince. I 
only made the voyage once a year, to keep all things 
in order. 

I never married again; though my grief for my 
lost wife had abated in its violence, it had left behind a 
settled sadness. My character, however, as an honest 
man, was established, and I was respected by my 
neighbours, so that I began to think that I need no 
longer be ashamed to make myself known to you, and 
had determined to write and invite you to share my 
fortunes, if you were not already a prosperous man ; 
and if you were, to beg you to come and see your 
father. Just as I was writing the letter, a dark man. 
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with a large black beard, walked in and announced 
himself as my ^^ old friend ^^ Antonio. 

1£ the spirit of the old privateer captain had sud- 
denly appeared before me, I could not have been more 
startled and annoyed. He pretended to be very 
friendly, told me that his vessel had taken fire in the 
Indian Ocean, and that he and his crew had escaped 
with their lives only in an open boat, leaving all 
their ill-gotten gold to go down with the sinking 
ship— -in short, that he was a beggar, and had come 
to borrow money of an old friend. 

At first I refused him. " Orchard," said he, " I re- 
member your old name — Signor Diez, as the people 
call you here, and as I see over the door of your store. 
We have a few secrets between us, which would amuse 
the good people of Port-au-Prince, and perhaps not 
improve your business. I think that you will rather 
lend me fifty dollars than run such a risk as that." I 
was in his power, and gave him the money, requiring 
from him a promise, under the sanction of an oath, that 
he would go away, never let me see him again, and 
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be silent as to onr acquaintance. Six months after- 
wards lie came back for fifty dollars more, alleging 
that he had lost the former sum. I charged him with 
breaking his promise and his solemn oath. 

" Orchard," was his reply, " yon and I did not think 
much of solemn oaths when we were on board Ul 
Ave de Mar, They are fit only to bind women and 
children ; men who have been free rovers, and seen 
the world, know better than to trust in them." 

I got into a rage, and called him liar and scoundrel. 
He stood with his hands in his pockets, laughing, and 
said, " Tell me some news ; I knew that twenty years 
ago. Give me the money, or else in an hour the name 
of George Orchard will be known in all the * ventas * 
of Port-au-Prince." His coolness maddened me, and 
I again reused. 

" Good day, my good Mend," said he, " rub out the 
name of Diez firom the front of your store. It is not 
fit for so respectable a man as you are ! " 

He turned to leave the room, and in a moment I 
rushed after him, seized a dagger which lay upon a 
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elielf, and before he conld torn to defend himself 
stabbed him to the heart. 

The next moment I was filled with the bitterest 
remorse, I took no steps to conceal the crime, 
but sat down, half- stnpified, to watch my victim. 
The blow had been sudden, but snre, and his death 
was instantaneous — and he lay there with his evil 
smile upon his face, just as he had bid me his sneer- 
ing good day, I gazed at him till his features settled 
in the rigidity of death, and then rang the bell, and 
when my servants came, I pointed to the corpse, and 
said, " I did it." 

In a few days I shall take my. trial, and shall, be 
condemned to die. One of the gaolers is an English- 
man, and a kind-hearted man. He has procured for me 
pens, ink, and this book, which he has promised to 
forward to you, with the bulk of my little property in 
Spanish doubloons. It has all been honestly earned. 
Two hundred doubloons, which remained from my 
share of the privateer's spoils, are in the bank, and I 
have given the priest an order to receive them. Half 
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are to be handed over to my kind friend the gaoler, the 
other half to the Padre for his convent, or for the poor* 
God will accept them, though they were 6amed by 
crimes long since repented of. The priest tells me 
that if I am to die, he will say masses for my 
soul. I do not think much of his masses, but a good 
man's prayers can do me no harm* I seem to feel that 
God will forgive me, though I have been so great a 
sinner. I have just been reading in my bible the 
psalm which says, '* His mercy endureth for ever." 
My trial comes on to-morrow, and I shall spend the 
night in prayer* 



It is over : I confessed the crime, and was condemned 
to die, but recommended to mercy. 

The Padre says that the sentence will be changed to 
imprisonment for life, but I care not much. .1 would, 
if it be God's will, be spared the horror of a public 
execution, but I deserve it all. George, my dear son, 
farewell for 
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The mannscript ended abrnptiy, and the lower part 
of the page was stained with blood, 

A few lines, written by the priest on the other side, 
explained the rest. The poor man had been fonnd 
with his head resting on the table, dead. The excite- 
ment of his trial had been too much for him ; a large 
vessel near the heart had been ruptured, and he had 
died before the keeper of the prison came in. 

He was privately buried, his property sold, and sent 
with the manuscript to England, with a circumstantial 
account in the last page of how eveiy pistole had been 
expended ; closing with the priest's signature. Padre 
Anastasio, and the words " Requiescat in pace." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VAGUE RUMOUHS. 

Bumoiir is a pipe, 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still discordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it. Hen. IV. Pt. 2. 

" Poor fellow," said Lee, as lie closed the book, and 
taking up one of the doubloons, turned it over in his 
hand to look at the " G. O." stamped upon it. " Poor 
fellow, he was a man more sinned against than 
sinning." 

" Can there be anything," said Warner, " in the old 
Greek notion in the * Prometheus Vinotus,' of an in- 
exorable fate, hunting a man down to his destruction 
in spite of himself? " 

" No," replied Lee, firmly, " the fates that pursued 
Orchard were his own feiilings when a boy, and his 
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vices when a man. Yon remember Mr. Maxwell's 
sermon, — * What a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.' " 

" But what shall we do about this affair? Are you 
still agreed to say nothing about it?" 

" Nothing, till we have consulted our friends at home. 
Lee shall take charge of these things, and then if the 
old fellow comes to claim them, he must arrange 
matters with him. It is too serious a thing to joke 
about, Warner," said Fortescue ; ** I don't think that 
I shall sleep to-night for thinking of it. I never saw 
so clearly before how one false step can affect all a 
man's future life. It makes me think more about 
Jordan and Wilkins — and that wretched Joe Lanty." 

" We can do no more with them. We have tried 
our best, and they refused to listen to us* They 
must e'en gang their own gate, as my old Scotch 
nurse used to say. And now good night, for I am 
thoroughly tired." So saying they took up their 
candles, Fortescue shouldered his chair, and they 
walked off to bed* 
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The next time tliat the cobbler, now a garrulous old 
man of seventy, past work, came to bring the shoes 
which his son had repaired, Lee and Fortescue looked 
out for him, and questioned him about George Orchard. 
He gave them the same account as before, adding that 
he had left no kith or kin ; that at the wife's death 
no letters or papers were found to prove her husband's 
story about the money left by his father, and that every 
body believed that there was no truth in it. 

** He had no doubt been a smuggler," the old man 
said, "and had got the foreign money by dealing in 
French brandy that never paid duty; but no good 
came of it, gentlemen — ^none ever does,'* he added, 
oracularly. The boys smiled at his earnestness, for 
he had the reputation in the village of having been a 
smuggler himself in his younger days. " Some- time 
ago,'* added the old man, " some inquiries were made 
about Orchard by an elderly gentleman, who said that he 
was acquiainted with him when he was an honest man^ 
and that his father knew all about him. He sometimes 
comes here to collect his rents, and if I see him, I 
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will let you know, as yon seem so curious about the 
poor fellow." 

'' Pray do not forget it^*' said Lee ; ''here is a shilling 
to buy tobacco. I know yon like a pipe.'* 

" Yes," said Fortescue. " I promise yon another 
when Orchard's Mend makes his appearance." 

" Thankee* gentlemen, I'll be sure to let yon know ; " 
and the old man hobbled away. 

A feiw days afterwards, replies came from their 
Mends, advising them to tell Dr. Middleton of their 
adventure. 

The next day, after their Greek class, they begged 
him to give them a few minutes, and told him the 
whole afiair. 

" Poor Orchard," said the Doctor, " I remember him 
well, and always pitied him. This sad story explains 
it all. But why did you not let me know this before ? " 

" We did not know," said Lee, hesitatingly, " that we 
had done quite right in going into the cave without 
your permission, and we feared we might be blamed." 

''I wish that I could induce you all to look upon 
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me ^in loco parentis/ and tmst me follj; but yon 
in&inged no rules. The liills are within bounds, and 
though it was imprudent to break into a closed and 
barred door, especially without some one to protect 
you in case of danger, it was only an act of im- 
prudence, not of disobedience. I ftdly trust to the 
discretion of my sixth form, and am seldom mistaken 
in them." 

Good confiding man ! how little he knew of the 
character of Jordan and Wilkins. The Doctor begged 
to see the articles which they had brought home, 
examined them with great curiosily, and returned 
them, keeping the manuscript for perusal. He then 
dismissed them, enjoining secrecy with respect to the 
other boys. Having the next day ascertained from 
the old shoemaker the name and address of the person 
whom he had mentioned to Lee as connected with 
Orchard, he wrote to him, begging him to call on 
him when convenient ; and in a few days a respectable 
man, dressed in black, who gave his name as Mar- 
chant, was announced. 
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Thej careftdly examined tlie roof, but, thongli 
fissnres and crevices led off in several directions, there 
was no opening sufficiently large to admit a passage ; 
bnt it was' on a ledge above the tin candlestick that 
the tobacco-pouch was found. 

During their afbemoon walk he told Lee and his 
companions how much Diez, as he was called at Port- 
au-Prince, was respected. He had confided to him 
his real name, and the fact that he had run away 
from his father, but no more of the events of his sad 
life. The son had been placed at school, and had 
received a plain education, had been apprenticed to a 
shoemaker, but was restless and unfit for steady 
employment, and often wandered about the country, 
doing little jobs of work and then passing on to 
another neighbourhood. After his marriage he had 
settled in the village. " Unfortunately for him," the 
captain said, ^'he had formed an acquaintance with 
some bad fellows in No Man's Land, especially one, 
Joe Laniy, who was suspected of having some share 
in the robbery at his cottage ; but there was no proof. 
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I shall keep my eye upon him, and I have friends in 
the village who will do the same, and I believe," he 
added, " that it will yet be found out.'* 

On their return they told Dr. Middleton all that 
they had done. "And now, sir," said the old captain, 
" I do not know that I have any right to act in this 
matter, but somehow I feel as if I was poor George's 
executor. Will you keep the manuscript book, in 
case it may be ever useful to clear up in any way 
his character, though he has left no one but me to be 
sorry for him. AUow the young gentlemen to have 
the weapons, and the coins, and may they learn from 
this melancholy story to value their privileges — in 
having so good a master, and being able to trust him ! 
All the misery of those two lives arose from running 
away from school." The old man's eyes were ftdl of 
tears as he said this, and receiving a promise from the 
Doctor to let him know if anything occurred to throw 
light on the subject, he took his leave. 

It could scarcely be supposed that all this could 
have taken place at St. Nicholas, and not have been in 
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some measure known in the school. The servants heard 
that the old shoe-mender had been closeted with the 
Doctor and the three elder boys, and they qaestioned 
him closely, bnt conld extract nothing from him but 
sundry wise shakes of the head. 

Williams, who had heard vague reports, got Alwyn 
into a comer of the playground, and administering a 
few cuffs by way of earnest of what was to conies 
threatened him with summary vengeance if he did 
nofc tell him all about it. 

"Go and ask Lee," was Morton's reply, "and if 
you strike me again 1*11 tell him, and you will get a 
sound thrashing." 

" Go and be a sneak and a tell-tale " — and he gave 
him a parting kick; but he had been long enough 
at school to care but little for slight pain, especially 
when he bore it, in some degree, for the sake of Lee 
—at least, that he might keep his secret. 

His next trial was more severe. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who had always been a friend to him, came up just 
as he had escaped Williams, and taking him by the 
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arm said, "Always, yon are becoming qnite a liero 
lately, helping to kill Cerberus, and now going out 
in quest of robbers, and meeting with adventures in 
their caves." 

" I have never been in a robber's cave," said Alwyn. 

" Now, don't tell me a lie ; have you never been in 
a cave on the hill ? " 

The child hesitated for a moment, and then said 
decidedly, "Never." 

"Well," replied Eeynolds, as if talldng to him- 
self, "I always thought this little fellow told the 
truth." 

" I do tell the truth," said Alwyn, eagerly ; " I have 
never been into a cave." 

" Well, then, have not Lee and Warner found one, 
and told you all about it ? " 

"Tou must ask them, Reynolds, not me. K they 
have been in one, perhaps they will tell you." 

"You know that they have, and you cannot deny 
it." 

Alwyn looked distressed, but made no reply. 

M 
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" You aare an nngrateM Utile fellow," said Rey- 
nolds, as he walked awaj. ''I have always been 
yonr Mend, and taken yonr part. Yon know that 
I scorn a lie, and can keep a secret, and you will 
not trust me. I shall leave you to fight your own 
battles in ftiture. I have no doubt that I shall get 
it all out of Warner, and then I shall not have to 
thank yon." 

The poor boy sighed, and, sitting down on the 
stump of a tree, wished he had never been near the 
hills ; wished that Lee had not told him about the 
cavern ; wished himself at home ; and with the 
thought of home, came home recollections and home 
lessons. 

" I should like to tell Reynolds," he said, half aloud ; 
" but no, I must do what is right. I have promised : 
* Even He pleased not Himself.' " Was his father 
hovering near him, a ministering spirit, prompting 
the thought that he had impressed on his child's 
memory, while he was on earth ? 

Jordan and Wilkins heard the rumotirs, and mea- 
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took the papers, sajiiig, 'Thank you, Mr. Sanders, 
that will do,' and then shut the door in his &C9, 
but he had time to see the old sea captain sitting 
there, and some large pistols lying on the table. I 
believe," added Jordan, " that our pattern prepositors 
had been out practising shooting, which is against 
the rules, and that the Doctor, who always £a.vours 
them, let them off with a long lecture. Sanders said 
that they coloured when they saw him, and looked 
very uncomfortable. They never speak to me, and I 
don't care about that, but 111 let them know what 
the boys think of them." 

The next day, after the younger boys had tired 
themselves with play, they assembled round Simmons, 
in the favourite spot, at the edge of the avenue. Alwyn 
and Johnson, who liked to hear his fairy tales and 
droll stories, went with the rest, and when they were 
all seated the orator began, " Now, boys, I am not 
going to tell you a fairy tale, but a true story." 

" That's right," said a little fellow; "only let it be 
a good one." 
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"It is as good as it is true," said Simmons. " Once 
npon a time, there were three boys — young men they 
thought themselves — ^who liked to find fault with 
other fellows, but who were not above doing a sly 
thing for their own amusement." 

" Names ? names ? " cried some of the boys. 

" Never mind their names, 1*11 tell you their adven- 
tures. They set off one day for the hills, and as 
they walked along an eagle took off one of their hats 
and dropped it down a crack in the rocks." 

"That's rubbish," said Perkins, who happened to 
be there ; " there are no eagles on our hills." 

" Friend Perkins, who told you that it was our 
hills ? and if it was not an eagle it was a crow. Don't 
interrupt my story." 

" Go on ! go on ! " shouted the boys. 

"Well, they crept down the opening, and there 
they found the entrance to a cavern. They struck 
a light, and crawled on their hands and knees about 
five hundred yards, and then they came to a large cave. 
The floor was covered with dead men's bones, but the 
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roof was hung with spar, which glisteDod Hke icicles 
and reflected the light of their candles." 

'^ How did they get candles P " said some one. 

'' They bought them at the tallow chandler's," said 
the orator, gravely, " to rub upon their upper lips, to 
make their mustachios grow." 

A burst of laughter greeted this sally, and after a 
minute Simmons continued — "In the middle of the 
cavern lay two skeletons, each holding a horse-pistol, 
with which each of them had blown out the other's 
brains. As the boys went near them a hollow voice 
said, * Take the pistols and begone.' As they stooped 
to take them, the skeletons rose up and handed them 
their weapons, then breathing a deep sigh, which 
put out all the candles, they sank back upon the 
ground, while their empty skulls rattled on the 
rock." 

"How did the fellows get out?" 

" Why, on their hands and knees, almost frightened 
out of their wits. After they had recovered themselves, 
they practised shooting at a mark with the dead men's 
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pistols, and an old sea captain came by and reported 
them to the head master." 

" Ton said yon were going to tell us a true story, 
and it is all a hatch-up." 

" Ask St. Andrew and Always if it is not true. They 
^ always * speak the truth," he added, with more ill- 
nature than the thoughtless fellow usually showed. 

"What do you know about it, Always?" said 
Perkins. 

" I never heard of the skeletons before." 

" Have you never heard of the pistols ? " asked 
Simmons. " Come, tell us all about it ; you curry 
favour with the prepositors and get hold of their 
secrets." 

"I never tell secrets, either my own or other 
people's," said Johnson, boldly. 

" Then I'll tell you a secret, boys," cried the orator. 
" Johnson can see two sides of a board at once, that 
is the advantage of having corkscrew eyes." 

Andrew looked hurt, and rose up to go. 

"Good-bye, my dear fellows," said Perkins; "you 
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sre EoA Hut fHends of tlie preposnian} y'^ "^ ^^''^ 
good oompSDT for ns. lOnd the bba cKptun don't 
find oat some of yoirr tricks, ms weD as tout friendB'. 
GTine, orator, give us another true smy.** 

It waB impossible that when vague repurias , BOime 
ill-natiired, others simplv absurd, were so current in 
the school, Lee and Warner should not hear of 
them. Jordan and his set would take occasion, when 
thej were near, to say to each other in a load voiee, 
*^ I say, have jon heard abont that affidr of ihe pistols, 
Wilkins?" " Do yon know Captain Maichant ? " "No, 
I have not the honour of his acquaintance." " That's all 
right ; he might, perhaps, report you to the Doctor." 

At another time one of them would call out with 
the air of a mock hero in a farce, "Waiter, coffee 
and pistols for two." - 

Kvon some of the little boys took up the cue, and 
popguns suddenly became popular. Wherever the three 
propositors were, they were annoyed by the reports of 
those harmless weapons, for which at another time 
tlioy would have cared nothing ; but they had become 
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nervous and irritable xinder the excitement of their 
secret expedition and the thought that they had in- 
curred, though unjustly, the suspicion of the school. 

"What are we to do about this?" said Fortescne 
one day, "those low fellows Jordan and Wilkins are 
setting the boys against us." 

" I cannot stand it ; I shall tell the Doctor," and to 
him accordingly they went, and told him 'how matters 
were going on. 

"You were quite right to consult me," said Dr. 
Middleton; "I will put an end to this." 

The next morning, afber breakfast, the boys were 
astonished at receiving an order to remain in school 
and wait for the head master, who soon took his seat 
at his desk. " I have detained you, boys," he said, " to 
speak to you all about something which has caused 
me and others some uneasiness. Here Jordan whis- 
pered to Wilkins, "It's coming: they are going to 
be reprimanded publicly." " Silence there ! " sternly 
shouted the Doctor. " Listen to me. Some very foolish 
— I may say very wicked — ^reports have been current 
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among you, reflectmg on tlie condnct of three of the 
sixtli form, whom I entirely tmst." Here the coun- 
tenances of the others fell, and they glanced mieasily 
at each other. "These three young gentlemen have, 
withont their own seeking, been made acquainted with 
some unpleasant secrets, involving the character of a 
person formerly living in the village, but iiow dead. 
They are bound in hononr to keep those secrets ; but 
some foolish mmonrs, having very little truth in them, 
have been current among yon. Fame — 

' Tarn ficti, pravique tenax, quam nuncia yeri * 
has been busy, and some who onght to have checked 
these idle tales have busied themselves in repeating 
and exaggerating them. These reports have especial 
reference to a pair of pistols, which belonged to a 
friend of Captain Marchant, and which are now in 
the possession of these gentlemen ; " pointing to 
Lee and "Warner. " They keep them by my request 
nntil they can be restored to their legal owner, and 
any boy making any further unpleasant remarks about 
them will be visited by my heaviest displeasure. Lee, 
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Waraer, Fortescue, yon liaye my entire approval of 
your conduct, and I am glad to have this public 
opportunity of expressing it. Boys, you may go and 
play." 

Slowly and quietly they defiled &om the room, and 
scattered in groups in the playground to discuss the 
Doctor's unusually stem speech. He shook hands 
with the three prepositors as they passed him, saying, 
" I think that now I have done you justice you will 
hear no more of this. If you do, I expect you to let 
me know." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

founder's DAT. 

Herr was the prettiest fellow, 

At football, and at cricket. — Thohas D'Urfst. 

A FEW days after this, Simmons was walking with 
Morton in a more quiet mood than nsual. "Alwyn, 
niy boy," said he, " do you know that Founder's day 
comes next week ? " 

" Founder's day, what is that ? " 

"Why, the day on which Sir Nicholas Great-ears 
opened the school of St. Nicholas, founded by himself, 
and celebrated in after times as the ' alma mater,' or 
rather grand-mater^ of Joseph Simmons, public orator 
and fature Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge." 

" Nonsense ! But what has that to do with us ? " 

"Only that we shall have a whole holiday and a 
game of cricket with the Amberton Eleven ; and there 
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will bo village sports in the grounds. Where have 

you been that you have not heard of it ? " 

" You forget how much I have been with Andrew, 

and I think that we talk more about home than school 

when we are together." 

" Oh, to be sure, Damon and Pythias ; but ask your 

friend Fortescue, he is an antiquarian, and he will tell 

you all about it." 

In the chancel of Amberton Church there was a 

large marble tablet, nearly covering the north wall. 
The usual conventional angel was represented above 
it, blowing his trumpet, in shape precisely resembling 
the horn still used by the guard of our country stage- 
coaches; and on the wall were fixed the remains of 
a rusty helmet, and a tattered banner which had 
fluttered in the breezes of the Holy Land. The 
inscription records the name and virtues of Nicholas 
Gratiaire, Knt., whose ancestors had come in with 
the Normans. 

He had been in his youth a soldier, in his later life a 
justice of the peace. His children had died one by 
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one, leaving him in his old age a solitary man, the last 
of his race, with no near relatives. 

He determined on devoting his property to the 
erection of a grammar-school, dedicated to the saint 
whose name he bore, and he lived long enough to see 
the building finished, to be present at its inangnration, 
and to hear the shouts of the first schoolboys as they 
drank the health of the founder. 

Before he died, he expressed a wish that the boys 
of the village school should have a holiday and be en- 
tertained in the grounds of the grammar-school yearly 
on the anniversary of his birth, which occurred on the 
18th of September, and one generation of schoolboys 
affcer another had been unwilling to let so praiseworthy 
a custom die out of remembrance. 

The villagers, never very ready at the pronunciation 
of unusual names, called him Sir Nicholas Great-ears, 
and it was firmly believed that the grotesque faces on 
some of the gargoyles of the old school, with immense 
ears and protruding tongue, were veritable representa- 
tions of the founder's face. 
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At this annual festival, games of ancient and mo- 
dem date were strangely mixed together; the old 
regulations enjoining many sports, which even at the 
foundation of the school were passing out of date, and 
the amusements of a later period naturally blended with 
those of past generations. We may easily imagine 
with what pleasure and curiosity Alwyn looked for- 
ward to the day. Among the bequests made to the 
school by Sir Nicholas was the massive framework of 
a quintain, which had been in his park at Midland- 
borough from the time of Edward III. It was pro- 
vided in the trust deed that it should be annually 
erected on '• Founder's day," for the amusement of the 
village boys and of the gentry invited from the neigh- 
bourhood. A stone socket to receive the shaft was 
left in the quadrangle in front of the schoolhouse, 
and on the preceding evening the frame was duly fixed 
in its place in readiness for the morrow. 

It was a fine clear morning, and precisely at ten 
o'clock the village boys with their masters entered the 
gates and surroimded the machine, the upper part of 
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which had been gailj decorated with streamers of 
ribbon, and green bonghs. 

They found Dr. Middleton and the other masters 
with some visitors, yonng ladies, waiting to reoeivd 
them. 

" Oh, Dr. Middleton, is that clmnsy thing the qnin- 
tain ? I expected to see a Saracen dressed in armonr, 
with a shield and a scimitar." 

" He is there, Miss Anderson," whispered Fortescne, 
'* but he has crept behind his shield and put his sword 
into his pocket." 

The head master began to give a courteous and 
learned explanation. " My dear young lady, there were 
many kinds of quintains, and this is one of the most 
ancient and simple form, erected in the grounds of Sir 
Nicholas at a very early period." 

At this moment came a message from the house, 
requiring the Doctor's immediate attention, so he 
hastily added, "Mr. Fortescue will tell you all about 

it." 

" I knew. Miss Anderson, that the Doctor could not 
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get on without my assistance. Bnt lie has not been 
behind the quintain and seen the Saracen. If any one 
does not strike the shield in the proper place, the in- 
fidel draws his sword and cuts off the clmnsy fellow's 
right ear, and it is the duty of the ladies to strap it 
on again. See," he added, taking a small parcel £rom 
his coat pocket, '^ I have brought some plaster for 
your especial use, and hope that you will let me be 
assistant surgeon." 

" Nonsense ! Mr. Fortescue ; if you will not tell me, 
I must ask Mr. Lee. Here come the villagers." 

'' Well, then, this quintain, as the Doctor said, is of 
the most ancient and simple form. The boys will ride 
on donkeys and ponies, with a stout pole in their hands 
instead of a lance, and try to strike the centre of the 
shield. You have read in Chaucer about tilt and 
toumay ? " 

" Yes," said the young lady, hesitatingly, for her book 
learning was not very profound. 

" Well, toumay is the old way of spelling it. It 
should be tilt and turn-away, for if the rider does not 
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torn away quickly, the bag of sand comes round (for 
you see that the cross-beam that carries the shield 
turns on a pivot) and knocks him down. If he es- 
capes it he gains a prize, to be delivered to hiTn by 
a young lady chosen by the company ; she is the Qneen 
of Beauty for the day. We all know,** he added, in a 
low tone, " who that will be.'* 

'' What are the prizes P '* said the blushing girl, 
who pretended not to hear the close of his 
sentence. 

" Cricket bats, balls, new hats, and new gaberdines.** 

"Gaberdines! what are they?** said Miss Ander- 
son. 

" Loose frocks worn over their jackets ; and the 
young ladies have to try them on the winners, to see 
if they wiU fit.** 

" Oh, Mr. Fortescue ! ** said she, with a little sigh, 
" you are laughing at my ignorance. Shall you try 
for a prize ? ** 

" I will, if you will consent to distribute them ; if 
not, I fear that I must leave it to the village boys. 
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But here they come, and here is the Doctor; let me 
take you to your seat on the platform." 

The boys had been told to bring their own spirited 
steeds, which were to be only of a certain size, and 
most of the donkeys of the village, with two or three 
sturdy ponies, were led in by the competitors. 

The first lad who tried his skill and rode at the 
quintain struck the centre of the shield, amid the loud 
applause of the spectators, and dexterously wheeling 
his pony round, avoided the heavy bag of sand ; but he 
must do so three times before he could receive the 
prize. The second time he was successM, and the 
plaudits increased, but, aks ! his pony, disturbed by the 
shouts, grew less manageable, and he more excited by 
the hurrahs of the spectators ; and instead of turning 
away from the post, the animal dashed round the ring, 
and the sand bag following him, hurled the luckless 
rider to the ground, while the frightened pony rushed 
off to the avenue. 

The next comer was mounted on a sober well-trained 
donkey, he struck the shield with less force, but exactly 

k2 
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in the centre, each tune, and gained his prizes a new 
haiy as easilj as if he had fired in the leig^ of the 
third Edward, and had heen nsed to riding at €be 
qnintain all his fife. 

The dankeys contributed more to their riders* soc- 
cess than the sturdy fittle ponies, heing, perhaps, nnder 
more control ; bat one, whose rider had won one prize, 
was borrowed by another boy, that he might try his 
good fortone. 

Twice he struck the shield and escaped the bag. 
The third time the owner of the donkey, who had 
taught the animal to throw up his hind legs at the 
sound of a peculiar whistle, determined to play a prac- 
tical joke. 

He gave the usual signal just as the boy was coming 
round ; the animal readily obeyed, and the revolving 
bag meeting his uplifted legs, sent both rider and steed 
to the ground in most undignified confusion, amidst the 
loud shouts of all who were standing by. 

Thus the sport continued with various success, till 
all the prizes wore disposed of. 
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The village boys amused themselves with leaping 
and foot races, whilst those of St. Nicholas had a 
hasty dinner. The tables were then spread for the 
visitors in the haU, and a substantial meal set before 
them, the masters and the elder pupils assisting the 
servants to supply them with good things, while 
Dr. Middleton entertained his friends at the upper 
table. 

Dinner over, all adjourned to the meadow for the 
usual game of cricket, which even during the latter 
part of the last century was rising to the dignity of 
an English game. During the dinner the parents of 
the boys, and all who had received tickets of invitation 
from the head masfcer, had come into the grounds ; 
tents had been provided in the meadow for the ladies, 
and the umpires proceeded to pitch the wickets. They 
were, as now, placed twenty-two yards apart — but 
the stumps were short, two only at each wicket, more 
than a foot from each other, and one bail was laid 
across the top. Between the stumps a hole was sunk, 
and the player, when running, was out if the ball was 
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placed in this hole by the -wicket-keeper before he 
could thrust his bat into it. 

This noble game, thongh gradnallj approaching to 
its present perfection, was still very different from 
modem cricket. Indeed it was only in some districts 
of England (among which Midlandborough and its 
neighbourhood were distinguished) that it had been 
played with any fixed and definite rules. 

The bats up to this period were curved at the 
lower end, assimilated to the form of the knobbed 
stick, which the bat had superseded. 

The balls were large and loosely made — ^varying 
considerably in weight — and so slightly sewn as often 
to render it necessary to change one during the course 
of a game, but always with the consent of the um- 
pires. The bowling in this part of the country was 
comparatively slow and along the ground, and no 
"byes" were allowed, consequently no runs could 
be obtained unless the ball was touched by the player's 
bat. 

The bowlers kept their places, each acting alter- 
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nately as bowler and wicket-keeper, ho " overs ** being 
customary, and each was obliged to go on till one 
wicket had fallen, when a change might be made. Onr 
cricketing readers will see at once that these regu- 
lations materially altered the character of the game. 

The Ambertonians won the toss and went in first, 
two strong lads of seventeen taking the bats. The 
trial balls on each side were given, and the game 
began in earnest. Lee and Fortescue bowled; the 
other players were Warner, Jordan, Wilkins, "Williams, 
and Simmons, who was chosen for his swift running, 
and placed a.s what is now called " long on." Langford, 
Reynolds, and two others, who generally made a good 
score, completed the eleven. The village side looked 
formidable; most of them were older and stronger 
than the St. Nicholas players, all well trained to the 
game and jealous for the honour of Amberton. 

They put their best men in first, one of whom, 
named Sawyer, generally made a good score. These 
began to play very cautiously, and soon ten notches 
were made. They were really notches cut by the 
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scorer in a long slip of wood ; interTals being left to 
distingaish one player's mns from another. Fortescne 
was bowling slowly, and straigbt along the ground, 
and Sawyer was preparing for his stroke, when the 
baU rose suddenly from a slight inequality in the tur^ 
and he struck it high into the air in the direction of 
Simmons, who waited quietly and easily caught it 
amidst the loud shouts of his side. 

" Well caught, Simmons ! Well done, orator ! The 

■ 

best player out! Ground the ball," was heard from 
a few, but their voices were drowned in the general 
uproar. 

Elated with this unexpected success, and thrown off 
his guard by excitement, Simmons threw it ta the 
bowler, who caught it. It was now the turn of the 
Ambertonians to clap, for Sawyer was not out. 

By one of the strange rules recognized in the dis- 
trict, it was necessary that the ball, when caught, 
should be "grounded" before it reached the hands 
of another player, or the striker was not obliged to 
give up his bat. As the players had crossed each 
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other before the ball was caught, a notch would have 
been scored even if Sawyer had gone out. The game 
now went on till twenty runs had been made, when 
Lee, who was near to Warner, suggested to him in 
a low tone, " Give him a pitch just before his wicket, 
he will go in for it and perhapamiss it." 

" And perhaps get three notches," said Warner. 

" Never mind, try it for once." 

He did so, and the ball fell just out of Sawyer's 
reach. The chance was too tempting; he left his 
ground, missed the ball, which in an instant was in 
Fortescue's hands and placed in the hole between 
the stumps before the bat was grounded there, and 
the best Ambertonian player was out. 

" What do you think of my tactics, now ? " said 
Reginald. " Such balls will do for once or twice, but 
we must not give them too many, or they will get used 
to them, and send the ball to the other end of the 
grounds." 

" Yery well, let them come like Lanty's visits, few 
and far between. I hope they will at all events do 
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mare good,''^ said Warner ; but the new bafamim had 
taken liu place, and ^ plaj *' was called hy iiie mnpm. 

The other pla jers took the bat with Taried soooeas, 
bat their score, which when the last wicket £dl 
amounted to eighty, was far below their aTcnge 
with their own Tillage eleven. The Ambertan cnstom 
had been to give swift balls along the gronnd; the 
St. Xicholas practice of alternating with balls pitched 
before the blocking-hole puzzled the players, and boih 
Warner and Fortescne were almost certain of patting 
the batsman oat if he left his ground and missed the 
ball. 

There was a short interval for refreshment before the 
St. Nicholas players went in, during which the pro- 
spects of the game were eagerly discussed, and when 
the umpires called them to their wickets, every one 
looked on with eager expectation. Warner and For- 
tescne needed rest, so Lee and Simmons took the bats. 
Leo played very careftilly and made some very good 
hits, gaining three and four for each. Smunons got 
a home pitch, and much to his delight sent it among 
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the hazels ; they scored three notches, and then the 
Ambertonians called lost ball, and gave them four 
more. 

" That's right, orator," shouted the boys who were 
his nsnal companions. " You can hit as well as talk. 
Give them some more of those." 

" "Well done, Simmons ! " cried Jordan, " but don't 
play carelessly." " Steady ! Steady ! " called several of 
the elder boys. But the applause was too much for 
the orator's nerves ; in spite of Lee's warning he grew 
excited, struck eagerly, and the second ball, swiftly 
delivered by Sawyer, sent one of his stumps flying to 
the rear and himself back to the scoring booth, but 
this time without any ovation. 

Lee maintained his credit, giving up his bat for 
thirty-five. The others went in with varying for- 
tune, till at last Warner and Williams were left with 
fifteen notches to make. And here the latter proved 
himself a valuable ally. In their own game he very 
rarely made a run, but it was almost impossible to 
send him a ball which he could not stop and block. 
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Some crept along the gronnd; he waited qnietlj for 
them, and his bat always protected his wicket. The 
Ambertonians tried to pitch before the blocking-hole; 
nothing could entice him from his ground ; but when 
Warner struck, Williams ran with great rapidity. 

Some of our young cricketers will say: What is 
the use of a player who only blocks and never gets a 
run? It was this, it was the invariable rule in that 
county that the ball should not be thrown across 
the game to the opposite . bowler, unless while the 
players were running. A baU, therefore, blocked by 
Williams must be levelled the next time at the opposite 
wicket, and Warner, who struck hard, made the runs, 
while Williams, like Fabius, gained by interposing 
delay. 

At last the St. Nicholas side had but two runs to 
make to equal their opponents, and all looked on 
anxiously enough. Warner struck the ball to a short 
distance, ran, hesitated for a moment, and then, at the 
instigation of some one, turned to run again. 

" Stop ! " shouted Fortescue. 
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" There is not time," cried another, " you bj^ sure to 
be out." 

" Go on " cried other voices, and poor Warner, per- 
plexed, knew not what to do. 

The ball was soon stopped, and was in the wicket- 
keeper's hands while Warner was yet two yards from 
his wicket; but throwing himself forward on the 
ground, he dashed the end of his bat into the hole 
just as the wicket-keeper placed the ball there, giving 
him, unintentionally, a violent blow. The umpires 
decided that the ball was not yd. firsts and the player was 
not out. The wicket-keeper was suffering greatly, 
and though urged to give up his place to another, to 
which the umpires would have consented, he refused 
to do so, scorning, as he said, to make a friss about 
a trifle. Several of the players came up to ascertain 
the cause of the delay at so critical a moment of 
the game. 

"Warner, my good fellow," said Lee, "that was 
a narrow escape ; what induced you to try for two 
notches ? " 
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"I do not know, I think that I was mad, and 
I had so much good advice from you all that 
it pothered me. Ill act on my own judgment in 
future." 

** I will give you one piece of advice,** said 
Jordan; "play carefully, even if you are half an 
hour getting the last run." 

Here the boWler declared himself able to go on, 
and the game proceeded. He delivered a swiffc ball 
at the opposite wicket, but his injured hand had 
lost its steadiness, and the ball flew wide of 
its aim. Williams, seeing his advantage, departed 
from his usual custom, left his ground, and with a 
violent effort sent the ball to the farther end of the 
meadow, the players crossed each other, grounded 
their bats in the holes, and the game was won* 

Our readers must imagine for themselves the 
noisy shouts of the St. Nicholas boys, the quiet 
congratulations of their friends, and the praises 
bestowed by the masters and visitors on the good 
playing of the Amberton side. The bowler's hand 
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was careMly bathed and bandaged, and, much to 
his annoyance, placed in a slings for the bustling 
little village doctor pronounced it to be necessary 
to give it a few days* perfect rest. 

"Well, my good fellow," said he, "you did your 
best, you did your best. A soldier cannot fight if 
his sword-hand is disabled ; but why did you not 
give up the ball to another ? " 

" I did not like to give in, sir,*' said the lad. 

"Ah, my boy, true English spirit, true English 
spirit ; never say die." 

By this time the short autumn afternoon was 
drawing to a close, the village school children were 
regaled with cakes and St. Nicholas ale, and with 
three lusty cheers they and their Mends took their 
departure. 

The Amberton Eleven had tea provided for them 
in one of the class-rooms, and in the evening a 
magic lantern, then a greater curiosity than in our 
scientific days, afibrded them and the younger St. 
Nicholas boys great amusement. The school eleven 
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had tea with the guests in the DoGtor*s apartments, 
and then adjourned to a large class-room to pass 
the short evening in merry conntry dances. 

At eight o'clock all proceeded to the chapel, when 
Doctor Middleton, in compliance with the regnlations 
of the school statutes, said a few words from the 
pulpit in praise of the founder. He reminded his 
young hearers how bravely he had fought on the con- 
tinental battle-fields against the enemies of his 
country; how wisely he had administered justice at 
home ; and how, as his children were taken from 
him, instead of giving himself up to selfish sorrow, 
he had devoted his energies to the welfare of the poor, 
and the establishment of the school of St. Nicholas. 

A large sum of money had been left to pay for 
masses for the repose of his soul ; but when greater 
light had dispersed the errors of the middle ages, 
this fund had been legally applied for the purpose 
of apprenticing every year the most deserving boy 
of the village school. The head master did not tell 
them that the liberal sum left as a fee for the 
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annnal oration, as it was anciently called, liad been 
expended by bis fatber and bimself in providing tbe 
new apprentice witb a Bible, a prayer-book, and a suit 
of clotbes. A few appropriate remarks closed tbe 
address. At tbe end of tbe evening service, tbe prayer 
for tbe cburcb militant was added, witb especial 
mention, by name, of Nicbolas Gratiaire, founder, 
among tbose for wbom tbey expressed tbeir tbanks 
to God, as baving departed tbis life in His faitb and 
fear ; and after tbe Te Devm, beartily cbanted by tbe 
pupils and tbeir Mends, tbe villagers were dismissed 
to tbeir bomes and tbe carriages drew up for tbe 
visitors in tbe neigbbourbood. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 



Oh, yet we trust that somehow, good 

Will be the final goal of ill. — Tennyson. In Memoriam. 

T«y Vaioxi^Tatv tripdv nvpt ^i«f.— EUBIP. Medea, 

A SCHOOL lias sometimes been compared to a ponltry 
yard. If a new hen is introdnced, however similar 
in breed and colour to the rest she may be, she 
becomes the object of immediate persecution ; all the 
others peck her and drive her from the com. In a 
few days the animosity ceases ; the other fowls grow 
accustomed to her society, and she is at peace. There 
are few boys who do not like to peck a new comer; 
if, however, he is good-tempered and unselfish, a short 
time will be sufficient to place him on an equal footing 
with the rest. He finds his own level, takes the place 
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wHcb His abilities and his conrage assign to him, and 
is, so to speak, free of the school corporation. Thus it 
had been with Morton, and an incident occurred soon 
after the events narrated in the last chapter which 
not a little contributed to give him a locus standi 
among his equals. 

He was sitting one day with his inseparable friend 
Johnson, and talking very earnestly, when Simmons 
came up unnoticed, and stood some moments near 
him. 

" What are you little fellows talking about ? " said 
he. 

Alwyn started and coloured deeply — a habit which 
he could not check, and it ofben caused him some 
annoyance, as the boys noticed it, and called him 
" Miss Always." 

"I was telling Andrew a story." 

" I thought so ; it seemed to be a good tough 
yam. Come with me and spin it out to us." 

"No, I cannot do that." 

"Nonsense, come along," was the reply, and, taking 

2 
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him good-naturedly by tbe arm, he bronght him to 
the old trysting-place in the avenue. 

" Now, boys, seat yourselves, if you want a story." 
" Bravo ! a story — a story ! bravo, orator ! " 
" I'm not going to be orator to-day. Always is going 
to tell us one." 

"Always!. Miss Always!" cried the astonished 
boys, as they saw his scarlet cheeks. 

"Yes, Always, and he'll do it well. Come and 
sit by the side of me and tell us about the Massacre 
of Glencoe." 

It happened that Alwyn's nurse was a Scotch 
woman, a Macdonald, a descendant of the few sur- 
vivors of that unfortunate clan. Her ancestress had 
een turned out into the bitter night, after the 
treacherous murder of her kinsmen, and only escaped 
as by a miracle ; and the sad tale had been told by the 
mother to the daughter through several generations. 
Alwyn, when a little child, had loved to hear it, though 
it filled his young mind with horror and his eyes with 
tears; and though a little frightened when he began 
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his story, he soon forgot his nervousness in the interest 
of the tale. The boys listened as he. told how the 
hospitable Highlanders had feasted the treacherous 
band of Argyle, and how basely their kindness had 
been repaid. He described how the grandmother of 
his nurse, then a fair-haired little girl, had been saved 
in the dead of night by the compassion of one of the 
men, and concealed in the roof of a cottage, which she 
afterwards saw filled with the half-frozen bodies of her 
friends and relatives ; and how the captain had often 
been seen by his followers, in after years, to start and 
tremble in his sleep, and mutter, " Glencoe." 

When he had finished his narrative there was a 
moment's silence — so strongly had all the boys been 
interested, and then Simmons, slapping him on his 
back, cried, " Well done, Always ! When I go off to 
Cambridge to be Senior Wrangler, you shall be Public 
Orator in my place." (He would certainly have to 
wait some time for his promised office, for Simmons 
was not quit© fourteen.) 

"Bravo, Always!" shouted the boys; "now tell us 
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another, bnt not quite so dismal. Gfive ns a Mrj 
tale." 

"Tell them one from the 'Jerusalem Delivered,*" 
suggested Johnson, who was delighted with his friend's 
success. 

"Oh, yes, that will do," exclaimed Simmons; 
"Jerusalem in the river, that's the river Jordan, 
which flows round Jerusalem." Whatever may have 
been his oratorical powers, his geography was rather 
in an unsatisfactory state. 

"* Jerusalem Deliver ed^^ I said," suggested Andrew. 

" Well, never mind ; only begin, and spin it out." 

Alwyn had just received, as a birthday present, a 
translation of Tasso's great poem, and was in the 
middle of a long account of the contest between Tan- 
credi and Argante, when the summons was heard for 
tea. "We'll have some more of that to-morrow," 
cried the boys ; " at least, if the orator has not got a 
story for us." 

" Always is not a bad fellow after all," and two of 
them, seizing him by his arm, rushed with him towards 
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the house, thus giving him a rough extempore ovation, 
and then releasing him with a hearty slap on the 
back. 

" Well done. Always ! you are a good fellow, and 
if bully Williams sets on you again tell us, and we 
will club together and give him a good thrashing." 

In other respects also Alwyn was rowing with the 
stream. He had risen nearly to the top of his class, 
and in the monthly examinations had been several 
times first, his only competitor being a boy a year 
older than himself. The result of his father's careful 
training was evident, and the masters were much 
pleased with him, when an event occurred which so 
turned his attention from study as to take from him 
the advantage ho had gained by his former diligence. 

Johnson and he, with two boys nearly of the same 
age, had obtained permission one half-holiday to go to 
the woods that sldrted the hills. 

These abounded in sloe bushes, and trees bearing 
wild bullace plums — ^not so fine and juicy as those 
which grow in our orchards, but schoolboys are not 
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very fastidious in their tastes, and jnst now it was the 
fasliion in the school to gather the sour frnit, pack it 
carefully in large bottles,' and bnry these in the gronnd 
till winter, when they were to be disinterred, and the 
fruit boiled up in tin dishes, with a plentiful addition of 
sugar, on the schoolrooni stove, to produce a preserve 
which was called bullace jam, and which, if not equal 
to the contents of " home " tarts, had the recommenda- 
tion at least of being genuine, and was pronounced by 
school epicures to be "first-rate." The afbemoon 
was glorious, the leaves of the trees were just tinged 
with the rich hues of autumn ; the robin sang merrily 
in the bushes, all nature seemed reposing in the 
interval between its summer prime and " calm decay." 
The boys had filled their pockets and their bag, and 
sat down to rest, when one of them spied a forsaken 
nest in the branches of an oak, and told Andrew that 
he dared not climb up and bring it down. 

Thus challenged, he started up, ashamed to confess 
that he was rather afraid, and after several attempts 
had got upon the bough and nearly reached the nest, 
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when Williams and Perkins with Jones came np. 
The former determined to have what he called "a 
spree." 

"Bravo!" he cried, "there's * Never-see-straight ' 
np in the tree ! We'll have some fnn! " and seizing a 
long stick, telling Perkins to do the same, he called 
ont, " Well done, Johnson ! Look round the comer of 
that branch (you can easily do that), and you will 
see another nest higher up. Go and fetch it down 
for me." 

"It is too high : I cannot climb up so far." 
" You shall," said the bully, " or you shall become 
acquainted with these two sticks," and he and Perkins 
began to strike the trunk of the tree immediately under 
the place where he was sitting. The other boys cried 
" shame," but only got a blow for their interference, 
and poor little Andrew, thinking it better to comply, 
began cautiously to ascend to the upper branch. 
There "Sj^as really no danger in the feat to an expert 
climber, but Andrew was not very strong, not very 
active, and very timid, and to him there was consider- 
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able difGLculty. He had, however, got higli enongh 
to grasp the branch, when Williams said in a low 
voice to Jones, " Throw at the nest and knock it 
down before he gets it." 

"I shall hit him," said Jones, unwilling to do it, 
ashamed to refiise. 

"Nonsense, you can throw straight, 'twill be such 
fun to balk him." 

"I shall frighten him and make him fall:" 

"You have no spirit in you and never enjoy a 
spree," retorted Williams. 

This taunt overcame Jones's good- nature, and he 
aimed a large stone at the nest, but at that very 
moment Andrew reached out his hand above his head 
to grasp it, the stone struck it and caused him to 
loosen his hold, and he fell, striking his head 
against a large branch, and lower down against the 
trunk of the tree, and came down into the underwood 
below. In a moment the boys ran to him, lifted him 
out and placed him on his back on the ground, but 
he lay without sense or motion. 
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" He is dead," groaned Jones ; " you have made me 
kiU Mm." 

" He's not dead," said Perkins ; " run to the brook, 
Always, and get some water; he is only faint." 

The little fellow rushed down the hill, and, finding 
nothing to bring it in, filled his cap, and came back 
as quickly as he could, but it had all escaped before 
he got up, and they could only wring out the cap on 
Johnson's face. It seemed to revive him a little, but 
his eyes were closely shut, and the only sign he gave 
of returning animation was a heavy breathing, as if 
he were snoring in a deep sleep. 

They called his name, but he did not hear or 
answer, and at length "Williams ran down to a cottage 
at a little distance, fortunately found the owner at 
home, and brought him up to see him. 

"Poor fellow," said the man, "he is badly hurt. 
I'll fetch my donkey-cart and take him home. You 
belong to St. Nicholas, young gentlemen, do you 
not ? " 

In a few minutes, which to Alwyn seemed hours, 
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the cart was brouglit, a trass of straw placed in it, on 
which they laid the poor boy, while Jones sat in the 
cart and held his head on his knees, keeping his fore- 
head wet with his saturated handkerchief. The kind 
man walked on, leading the donkey down the rongh 
path as gently as he could, and in less than half an 
hour they had reached St. Nicholas. 

The Doctor and Mrs. Middleton were summoned, 
and the poor boy removed to a bed-room near to 
theirs ; the countryman was thanked and rewarded for 
the trouble he had taken, and the village doctor sent 
for. 

He examined his patient, shook his head, saying, 
" Bad case ! bad case ! concussion of the brain. I 
wish we had some ice." 

" The Squire has some in his cellar in the park," 
said Dr. Middleton. 

" True, my good sir ; send and get some — send and 
get some. Do his friends live near ? " 

" His mother's house is about twenty miles oflp." 

" Fetch her at once — fetch her at once. Bad case ! 
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bad case ! " and the little man Imrried away to procure 
restoratives. 

A tmsty servant was despatched on the Doctor's 
swiftest horse to summon Mrs. Johnson ; but it was 
now six o'clock, the roads were bad, and she could 
scarcely* be expected to be there that night. 

In less than half an hour the medical man returned, 
and, finding Andrew stiU insensible and breathing 
heavily, proceeded to bleed him, after the medical 
fetshion of those times ; but with no other effect than 
to reduce his strength, and therefore lessen his chance 
of recovery. Before eleven o'clock Mrs. Johnson 
drove up, and Dr. Middleton met her in the hall. 

" Is he dead ? " was her eager question. 

" No, my dear madam ; I hope he is a little better, 
but very ill." 

" May I see my boy at once ? " 

" Yes ; take a glass of wine, and you shall go up, 
but you must be prepared to find that he will not re- 
cognize you. He has not spoken or opened his eyes 
since the accident." 
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We will not attempt to describe Mrs. JolmsoiL's 
feelings at the sight of her only child thns nnconscioTis. 
She said nothing ; she did not weep ; 'bnt the nervous 
working of her hands as she gazed at him, and 
her compressed lips, showed how deeply slie feli 
Sitting down by his side, she took his hand in hers, 
and called him tenderly by name ; bnt the hand 
lay passive as that of a corpse, and he did not 
hear her voice. Hour after hour passed away, and 
about midnight the doctor returned, and, finrliTig 
no improvement, suggested that a physician finom 
the county town should be summoned in the morn- 
ing, as he did not like to take the responsibiHty 
alone. 

As he left the room, Mrs. Johnson followed him. 
" Is there no hope ? " she said. 

" Madam, while there is life there is hope. God is 
good, He is very good," and the kind-hearted man 
shook her hand warmly. 

She returned and sat quietly by the side of her son 
throughout the night, but very reluctantly gave up 
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her post to Mrs. "Watson when morning dawned, and 
went to try to get an honr's rest. 

Before midday the physician came, and had a con- 
sultation with Mr. Edwards, but nothing ftirther was 
determined on. They both agreed that the most un- 
favourable symptom was the closing of the eyelids 
and the utter unconsciousness of the eyes to light. 

" Has he ever had an accident before ? " he inquired 
of his mother. 

" When he was an infant he fell from his nurse's 
arms, and was stunned." 

" And how did it affect him ? " 

" Not otherwise than by giving a decided cast to 
both eyes." 

"Ha! " exclaimed the doctor. 

" What is your opinion, sir ? " 

" I have no opinion, but that he must have perfect 
quiet, that the same treatment must be persevered in, 
and I trust that all will be well. Should he speak, 
even in delirium, it will be a favourable symptom." 

He left the house with Mr. Edwards, and to him he 
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expressed his fears that the nerves of the eyes were 
injxired, and that if he lived he would be totally blind 

Later in the day, Andrew began to moan and nrntter 
half words. " Don't throw — I'll get it down — I know 
I'm ngly — I know I squint — George Orchard, I'm 
coming. How dark the cave is ! " and then in a low 
plaintive voice came words of nnconscioos prayer, 
" Our Father, deliver us from evil." 

Who can tell the anguish of his mother, as she gazed 
on his pale face and closed eyes through that long day. 
Towards evening she came out, at Mrs. Middleton's 
earnest entreaty, to take a few turns in the garden; 
when in the adjoining room she found Jones, lying 
with his head half buried in the pillow of the sofa. 
He had obtained permission to come and make in- 
quiries, and had heard the low murmurs of poor 
Andrew's delirium. 

As Mrs. Johnson came in, he rose eagerly and asked 
how he was. 

" About the same, my dear boy," she said. " You 
seem to feel much for your poor little friend." 
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" You do not know who I am, Mrs. Johnson, or 
yon would not speak so kindly to me — I*m Jones — I 
did it." 

She had seated herself on the sofa, and he flung 
himself on his knees before her and laid his face in 
her lap. 

" Can you forgive me ? I threw the stone. They 
told me to do it, but I did not think I should hit him. 
I aimed at the nest. Can you forgive me ? I shall 
never forgive myself." 

"My dear child," she said, tenderly, "I know it 
was an accident. I entirely forgive you ; " and stooping 
down she kissed his forehead. " Do not grieve so much. 
We all hope that he wiU get well." 

" If God mil but save his life," he said, eagerly, " I 
will never have anything to do with that bad set 
again. They always lead me into what is wrong." 

"My dear boy," replied Mrs. Johnson, so solemnly 
that Jones involuntarily raised his head and looked at 
her, " do not try to make bargains with Qod. If 
you have kept company with boys who do you harm, 
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break it off at once. Do not say, If his life is spared, 
bnt remember the text, ' My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not.* *' 

" I willy ^ he said, slowly and firmly. 

" God helping me," she added, and he repeated the 
words after her, as if it had been the formulary of an 
oath, and then rising, from his knees, he took her prof- 
fered hand, shook it heartily and walked slowly out 
into the playground. 

More than a fortnight passed away, but there was little 
change in the sufferer's condition, except that he slept 
occasionally with more calmness. One night Lee had 
entreated earnestly to be allowed to stay with Andrew, 
while his mother, who was nearly exhausted, retired to 
rest. He quietly listened to the low murmurs of the 
poor child, till he sank into a more quiet slumber than 
since the accident. The physician had said that if this 
occurred, it would be the crisis which would decide his 
fate. Reginald sat as movelessly as if he had been 
accustomed to watch at the bedside, of the dying, but 
at last, beginning to feel drowsy, he took out his Bible 
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to read a psalm. " My soul waitetli for the Lord .more 
than they that watch for the morning: I say, more 
than they that watch for the morning ; " he laid 
aside his book, and an earnest prayer went np to his 
Heavenly Father, that He would spare the suflferer's 
life. 

At this moment a faint streak of light dawned in 
the eastern sky, which was visible through the open 
curtains of the window. Slowly it spread, till the 
whole horizon shone with the brilliant colours of the 
dawn, and then the sun majestically rose over the hills ; 
over the very road down which Reginald had hurried 
in company with poor Andrew, after his rescue from 
the passage to the cave. 

In a few minutes the sun had risen above the trees, 
and its rays fell fall on the child's face, when he awoke 
with a sudden start, opened his eyes, and said, in a low 
voice, " Lee, is that you ? Is it time to get up yet ? 
Has the bell rung ? Where am I ? " 

It was with dif&culty that Reginald could command 
himself sufficiently to say calndy, '^ You must not get 
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up ; yon have been ill, and are in Mrs. MidcQeton's 
dressing-room. Take this medicine and lie down 
again ; " and he ponred out a soothing draught which 
Mr. Edwards had sent. 

The child obeyed quietly ; indeed, his little strengiih 
failed, and he sank back npon the pillow, and lay 
gazing with wondering eyes at his Mend. 

What was it, thought Lee, that had so altered his 
appearance ? Ho was deadly pale and very thin, but 
that was not all. His blue eyes looked nnnatnrallj 
bright ; it was the same Andrew and yet not the same. 
As he held his hand and looked at him, he saw what 
had happened. The "squint" was gone. The second 
fall had undone tlio mischief of the first, and the axis 
of each eye was no longer distorted. Reginald slowly 
moved tlie candle and then put it out. Andrew's eyes 
followed his movements unvaryingly, and then returned 
to his face. The cure was complete. 

" Now go to sleep again," said Lee, afraid lest he 
should show his emotion and agitate the child. 

Andrew smiled affectionately at him, closed his eyes 
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and obeyed, and in a few minutes breathed quietly in 
a sweet sleep. 

Reginald took up his book again, and read the next 
verse, " Let Israel hope in the Lord, for with the Lord 
there is mercy," and then hid his face in his hand- 
kerchief to conceal his tears — tears not of sorrow, 
but of joy. Li a few moments he was calm, 
went quietly and bathed his eyes, and then opened 
the door, that he might hear Mrs. Johnson as she 
came into the anteroom, and give her the good 
tidings. 

Li a few minutes the outer door gently opened, and 
Reginald quietly passed out and met her. 

She saw his agitated look, and said eagerly, "Tell 
me, is there any change ? " 

" Can you bear good news calmly, Mrs. Johnson ?" 
he said, with a prudence beyond his years. " Andrew 
must not hear your voice ; he is better. He looked at 
me, knew me, and spoke to me." 

The poor mother sank down on the sofa and covered 
her face, but it was but for a moment. 
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Lee brought her a glass of water, and then said, " I 
have better news still — ^the cast in his eyes is gone. 
He can see as straight as I can." 

Mrs. Johnson grasped his hand, and, saying hastily, 
" I will come back again," left the room. She coold 
not trust herself to restrain her emotions. God had 
heard her prayers and given her more than she had 
asked. Her son lived, and besides this, the one trouble 
of his short life was over. She would have gladly 
given her own life to purchase it, and it had been sent 
her as a boon unasked. We will not attempt to 
describe her feelings as in the silence of her own room 
she thanked her Heavenly Father for His mercy. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE FISHING VILLAGE. 

Below me there lies the village, and looks, how quiet and small. 

Tennyson. 

When Mr. Edwards paid his visit tlie next day, he 
commended very strongly the prudence of Reginald 
in concealing from Andrew the cure that had been 
wrought in his eyes. "It is one of those strange 
freaks of the nervous system that we cannot under- 
stand," he said, " but he must not know it till he is 
stronger. Dr. B. thought that he would be totally 
blind. Very interesting cure, madam, very inte- 
resting cure. I must report it to the College of 
Stirgeons. Good morning, madam, — I congratulate 
you; good morning.'* 

Mrs. Johnson smiled when he left the room, as she 
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thought from what different points of view different 
people regard the same occurrence. 

This, which was to her the crowning mercy of her 
life, was to the doctor only an interesting case to 
be reported to the College of Surgeons. " Every 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger 
intermeddleth not with its joy," she said as she went 
back to the bedside of her child. He had been gen% 
told that she had come to see him, and his pale &ce 
crimsoned with delight as he first heard her voice, 
but the result of his good training was greatly in 
his favour. He obeyed implicitly every injunction 
of the doctor and of his kind attendants, and rapidly 
advanced towards recovery. 

About ten days after this he was lying on a sofa 
by the window, when he said, " Mamma, my liands 
are very thin ; I dare say that I am a great fright, 
but I should like to see. Will you bring me the 
glass ? " 

She evaded his request and tried to put it off. 

" No, mamma, please let me look ; you know," he 
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said, sinkiiig his voice to a whisper, "that I always 
disliked to look at my eyes in a glass, but I have 
thought of it for days, and I hope that I shall not 
care so much about it now. God has been so good 
in sparing my life and giving me so many friends 
to be kind to me, that I ought not to care about 
that little trouble." 

" My dear boy," said his mother, " you must prepare 
yourself to see a great change." 

" Never mind, manmia," he said, smilingly ; " perhaps 
it is a change for the better, who can tell? " and 
he took the small hand-mirror which she offered, 
in his trembling hand. 

He gazed at himself for a moment, laid down the 
glass, rubbed his eyes, then took it up and gazed 
again. 

" Mamma ! " he said, half fearfdlly, " it is gone ! 
will it come back again? " 

" No, my child, never, I trust ; can you bear joy 
as well as you can pain ? " 

"I will try, dear mamma," said he, quietly, and, 
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giving her the glass, he lay down and covered his &ce. 
In a few minutes he looked np and said, "Now 
tell me all about it." 

"My child, there is but Httle to teU. After the 
accident, for three weeks you lay almost motionless, 
and could not open your eyes. We all feared that 
you would never unclose them again in this world, 
but He who said to the blind man, 'Ephphatha, 
be opened,' has restored your sight and taken 
away your infirmity." 

" Grod is very kind to me," was his simple reply, 
and he laid back on his pillow and composed him- 
self to sleep. 

From this time he rapidly rallied, and was soon able 
to have Reginald and Alwyn to sit with him. Jones 
was allowed to come, and say how very sorry he was 
that he had caused his fall. 

"No, you must not be sorry, Jones, unless it is 
that you have made me less clever than I used to 
be, you know," he added, with a smile, "I cannot 
see round a comer now." 
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"Yes," said Jones, "that was good out of 
evil." 

" Yes, and another good too, I hope." 

"I have done with Williams and Perkins; I will 
never join their set again, at least, God helping 
me," he added, glancing at Mrs. Johnson. 

Simmons also came in full of spirits, to ask when 
they were to have another story about Armida. 

" That must be after Christmas, I think," said 
his mother ; " the doctor forbids him to return to his 
work just yet." 

Fortescue and Warner often came to see him, and 
Sir Joshua amused them all by sending in his card 
to Mrs. Johnson, with compliments and congratula- 
tions, assuring the boys that this was "the proper 
thing " to do. 

In less than a fortnight Andrew was able to bear 
the journey, and with hearty thanks to Doctor and 
Mrs. Middleton they took their leave. 

Her parting request was that the boys might 
have a holiday to commemorate his recovery, and 
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the last sound they heard as the carriage rolled 
away was the shout which followed its announoe- 
ment. 

They did not return home, but to the neighbouring 
seaside village, Brook Bay, so called becanse a small 
stream found its way down the cliffs, through a glen, 
and afber many windings and cascades, reached the 
bay below. This was shut in on each side by project- 
ing headlands, leaving a space of about two miles, 
calm and undisturbed, except when the wind blew 
landward, and then the coast was exceedingly danger- 
ous, and the fishermen's boats were in consequence 
very strongly built, in order to resist the violence of 
the waves. 

There was at low tide a large extent of yellow 
sand, where invalids could sit and children play; 
and boys with donkeys gained enough during the 
bathing season to buy their clothes for the winter. 
Andrew was not for a while sufficiently strong to 
mount their high-mettled steeds, but his great 
delight was to sit, warmly wrapped up, in the stern 
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of a pleasure-boat, while it moved gently over the 
calm waters of the bay. 

He wotdd listen for hours to the long stories of 
the boatman, who was a fisherman as well, and had 
been a sailor during the war. He had the credit 
also of landing goods which never paid His Majesty's 
customs ; but this was then too common, and too 
much encouraged by those who bought French goods 
cheaply, to detract much from a man's respectability. 
A lady who would return from France with some 
yards of prohibited lace concealed among her clothes 
would not judge very harshly a poor sailor who 
eked out his livelihood by selling smuggled cigars. 
People had not then learned that dishonesty towards 
the Government is as great a crime as cheating one's 
neighbour. 

One fine afternoon Mrs. Johnson and her little 
boy were in Osborne's boat. There was just enough 
wind to fill the sail and move her gently through 
the water, winch rippled drowsily against the stem. 
Andrew held the rudder, steering under the sailor's 
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direction, while he listened to some of his tongh 
yams. After some time, Andrew made some remark 
to his mother about his school, and Osborne said in 
a surprised tone — "What, sir, do you belong to 
St. Nicholas ? I often go there. Do you know Joe 
Lanty ? " 

" I haye good reason to know him and his bulldog 
too. He would have torn Alwyn to pieces if the 
gardener had not come to his help and killed the 
dog." 

"Why, my dear," said Mrs. Johnson, "you did 
not tell me that." 

" No, mamma ; it was of no use to worry you. K 
it had not been for Alwyn's courage, I do not know 
what Westwood would have done. Alwyn beat the 
brute off, and then the gardener split its skull." 

"Yes, I heard about that," said Osborne, half to 
himself, " and Joe owes him a grudge for it still." 

" We owe him many thanks," said Andrew. 

" Do you know Mr. Jordan, sir ? " said the man. 

"Yes, he is one of the sixth form boys." 
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" I have seen him at Joe's," repKed the sailor. " He 
came there with three other gentlemen to see a cock- 
fight, and Joe had to pnt them and the birds into a 
cupboard where he keeps his * curosities ; * but I 
suppose it was too dark for him to see him," chuckled 
the man. 

"Why did he put them there ? " asked Mrs. Johnson. 

"Why, ma'am, do you see, the constables came 

on business — parish business, I suppose— and the 

young gentlemen thought it best to keep out of the 

way." 

"Do your prepositors go to cock-fights, Andrew? " 
" Lee, Fortescue, and Warner do not, I am sure ; as 
to Jordan, I know nothing about him." 

"This acquaintance of yours is a bad man, I am 
afraid," said Mrs. Johnson to Osborne. 

"Why, as to that, ma'am, if young gentlemen like 
pigeon pies," and here the man's eyes twinkled 
merrily, "and buy them of a poor maa, he is not 
to blame to sell them ; and if they come to his cottage 
to get a little refreshment when they are out for a 
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walk, and there happen to be some birds fighting, jou 
cannot blame the boys for looking on, thongh thej are 
gentlemen. I hope, sir, you won't tell the master what 
I have said. Yon know we must not tell tales out 
of school." 

"No, of course not,*' said Andrew, indignantly, "but 
I do not like Jordan, and would rather not hear any 
more about him." 

" Yery well, I beg your pardon ; I'm a plain blunt 
sailor, and offcen speak my mind too freely, I hope 
no offence." 

" Oh, no," said Andrew, " and now please tell 
mamma that story about the pirates that you told me 
the other day." 

The story was what sailors would call a tough one, 
and* lasted till they reached the shore. 

On landing and receiving his fare, Osborne touched 
his hat and said, " I beg pardon, ma'am, but I don't 
think you've been to my wife's curosity shop; most 
ladies go there." 

" No, Osborne, where is it ? " 
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"Half-way np the cliff, on the left hand; you go 
in at a green gate, ma'am." 

"Yes, I remember to have seen one. What curiosities 
does she sell ? " 

"All sorts, ma'am. Dried sea- weeds, sponges and 
corals for the young ladies. Live sea-flowers and five- 
fingers. Sea-birds' eggs for the young gentJemen and 
for ladies too ; for they are very good to eat, as well 
as to keep for show. A trifle of French gloves, too, 
— some of our visitors like to have them, and pay a 
good price ^- besides sharks' teeth, sea-horses' horns 
and other things that sailors bring home," added the 
man, mentally running through the inventory of his 
wife's collection. " Oh, I had almost forgot — old coins 
and foreign money — she's got some very * curous.' " 

The last item was more suited to Mrs. Johnson's 
taste. Her husband had made a large collection of 
ancient and modem coins, and she was pleased to 
add to it from time to time, hoping that her son, 
when he grew up, would follow out his father's fa- 
vourite study. 
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'*I will come and see Mrs. Osborne's stock some 
afternoon," she said, " Good day.** 

A short time after, they made the promised visit 
and looked over the collection of coins, some of these 
being somewhat rare, were readily bought by Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Jnst as they were leaving, the woman said rather 
hesitatingly, ''I have another here, ma'am, which I 
suppose I had better part with, if you like to buy it." 
And so saying, she produced from a small drawer an 
old Spanish doubloon, with " G. 0." upon it. '* You see, 
ma'am, it is not mine ; it belongs to Joe Lanty, a fri^d 
of my husband's. I have sold several for bim, and 
he has a good many more, which he bought for a trifle 
of a sailor that used to go in a trading vessel to the 
West Indies. But gentlefolks don't care to buy this 
one, because they say the letters spoil it. I should like 
to keep it myself, and Lanty would let me have it 
cheap, because it has the letters of my name. My 
name is Georgina, ma'am. But my husband says that 
we can't aflPord to keep gold coins, and I know that 
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he is right, so yon shall have it at Joe's price, thirty 
shillings. 'Tis less than the valne of the gold, he 
says, bnt he wants to get rid of it. He says he 
doesn't like to have it among the rest ; the letters look 
nncanny-like, ma'am, and set him wondering who G.O, 
was. I tell him that it is no concern of his, anyhow ; 
bnt it is his business, not mine, and yon shall have it, 
if yon hke." 

" I would rather have one of the others, if yon can 
get me one," said Mrs. Johnson. 

'' Oh, do bay this one, mamma ; I should so much 
like to have it." 

" You shall have a new one, my dear." 

"No, I Hke this better," he said, so eagerly that 
his mother looked surprised and bought it. 

" Let me carry it home," said the child, and taking 
it he examined it closely, saying to himself, "Yes, it 
is just like the rest." 

" Oh, yes, sir," said the woman ; " it is all right 
except the letters, you may rely on that, and your 
mamma has got a bargain. I shall tell Lanty that 

Q 2 
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it was bought by a young gentleman £rom St. 
Nicholas." 

"Why were you so anxious to have that defaced 
coin, Andrew ? ** said his mother as they left the 
shop. " I would have bought you a perfect one." 

" You forget poor George Orchard ; this is just 
like the coins that Lee found in the cave, with * G. 0.* 
upon them. Who could the sailor be that sold them to 
Lanty? " 

" I had forgotten all about it," said Mrs. Johnson; 
" I fear that the bad man you speak of did not get 
them honestly. I must let Dr. Middleton know of 
this." 

" I do not like Joe Lanty any better than I did his 
dog, and I hope that if he knows who robbed poor 
Orchard it will be found out; but do not say that 
I told you about it, as I should not like to get the 
character of telling tales out of school." 

Lee and Warner had shown Alwyn and Andrew 
the things taken from the cave, and had told them 
that they once belonged to a man who worked at 
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St. Nicholas, but, by Dr. Middleton's advice, had not 
mentioned the mannscript to them, fearing that they 
might incantionsly disclose it to the younger boys, 
and that if it were known in the village, the ends 
of justice might be defeated. 

" I hope, Andrew, that you have never had anything 
to do with this man ? '* 

"No, mamma, never. Lee told me not to buy 
sweets of him, as some do over the playground wall, 
and I and Alwyn keep out of his way." 

" You are quite right, my child ; it is of no use to 
pray * Lead us not into temptation,' and then to walk 
into it with our eyes open. I am glad that you have 
such a friend as Mr. Lee." 

" Oh ! you do not know half how good he is," said 
Andrew, and when once he had got upon his favourite 
topic, Reginald's praises, he waxed more and more 
eloquent. 

"We must try and persuade him to spend a week 
with us before he goes to College." 

" Oh, yes, mamma ; you will like him so much." 
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" I do like him very mncli now, and sliall never 
forget bis kindness during your illness. He told me 
so gently and wisely that yon had come to yonr senses 
and that yonr eyes were well." 

" Oh, mamma," said he, nsing his favonrite phrase, 
*' how kind God has been to me. I am not ashamed 
to look at you now," and he turned bis bright blue 
eyes to his mother's face. '' I used often to keep my 
eyes down for fear you would think me ngly, and I 
could not bear the thought of that." 

" My dear child, how strangely you were mistaken. 
Since your dear father died I have never looked on 
anything half so pleasant to me as his only son ; but 
we must not talk so gravely. Look at that merchant- 
man coming into the bay ; how her sails glisten in the 
evening sunshine ! " 

They turned and watched her as she glided majesti- 
cally to her anchorage, dropped her sails as if by 
magic, and despatched her boats, full of eager sailors, 
to the shore ; and as Mrs. Johnson and her son stood 
and looked over the cHff, they observed many a joyful 
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meetiiig of hnsbaiid and wife, mother and son, lover 
and maiden, till the dew, falling heavily, sent them 
home to their lodgings with a good appetite and many 
wondering thoughts about poor George Orchard. 

From this time Andrew was never allowed to go 
out in the boat with Osborne alone ; his mother feared 
that he might do the child no good. She would have 
taken another boat, but there was no great choice, and 
the man was an experienced waterman. Once or twice 
'she spoke to him of Lanty, but he evaded her ques- 
tions ; said that he did not think he had any more 
gold coins; he had a few old copper ones, which 
had been dug up in the fields, but he lived by selling 
vegetables. 

Another week found her boy sufficiently recovered 
to return home, and as the road led them through the 
village, Mrs. Johnson determined to call on Dr. 
Middleton. She showed him the doubloon, which, 
when compared with those in the possession of Lee, 
had been evidently marked with the same stamp. 
'* This is an important link in the evidence, my dear 
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madam," said the Doctor. ^' The constables shall keep 
their eyes npon Lanty, and at the first opportmiiiy 
search his cottage. He is too young to have taken 
part in the robbery, bnt his father, who lived to be 
very old, and who bore a bad character, may have had 
part of the ill-gotten money, and Joe is at least guilty 
of concealing stolen properiy. I hope that we shall 
get sufficient proof of this to rid the village of a bad 
man." • 

"Have I yonr permission to send for distri-* 
bution among the pnpils some apples which I 
ordered in the village, and which are now at the 
door?" 

"By all means," said the Doctor, and the baskets 
were taken to the playground. 

When Andrew made his appearance, he was greeted 
by a crowd of his schoolfellows, all anxious to shake 
hands with him and tell him how glad they were to see 
him back. Lee and Warner assisted him in distri- 
buting to all a liberal share of the finiit, and a large 
basketful still remained, of which they determined 
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to make a scramble ; an operation wliich Mrs. Johnson 
and the Doctor witnessed from the window with mnch 
amnsement. In a few minntes the rush and the 
straggle were over, and the eager competitors, seeing 
the lady, cried out, " Three cheers for Mrs. Johnson ! " 
which were given with hearty good- will, the orator 
standing in front, bowing and gesticulating in a frantic 
manner. 

" One more for Andrew ! " he called ont, when the 
iiproar had for a moment ceased, and it was thoronghly 
responded to, while their caps were thrown into the 
air. 

Williams and some of his friends were standing near 
in their nsnal elegant attitude — ^with their hands in 
their pockets. 

"I say, Perkins, he can see straight enough now. 
I should not wonder if the next time he fiJls out of a 
tree he sets his eyes crooked again." 

" Surely the wish was father to that thought, 
Warner," said Fortescue. 

"Williams is Williams still, and I suppose always 
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will be. ' Quo semel est imhuta recens^ as the Doctor 
wotild say — ^yon know the rest." 

"Oh, yes, my good fellow. How different the 
little chap looks. I should scarcely have known 
him." 

" Well, Williams did him some good, however un- 
willingly." 

" Come, Johnson," said the orator, " give us one of 
your stories before you go," and he was about to carry 
him off to their old place at the border of the avenue, 
when Mrs. Johnson's carriage was announced, and 
Andrew was obliged to bid them a hasty farewell. 

My readers will imagine how much Alwyn had 
enjoyed the short meeting with his young Mend. 

The affair of the accident had been to him peculiarly 
unfortunate. Excited and impulsive, he had at first 
been quite unfitted for study ; had lost his place and 
incurred much blame, and would have entailed upon 
himself punishment from the masters, had they not 
understood the cause and acted leniently towards 
him. 
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When the danger was over, he returned to his work 
with donble diligence; soon regained his honourable 
standing in the class, and laboured diligently for the 
next examination. Each pnpil had to send in a copy 
of Latin verses, (the subject to be chosen by himself,) 
and an essay on " the love of one's conntry." These 
Alwyn wrote and corrected, till in his own opinion 
they were np« to the standard, folded them in a 
sheet of paper and lefb them in his desk ready 
for the master. 

A few days before, Williams had incurred an im- 
position of some hundreds of lines, which he, according 
to usual custom, transferred to other hands to write. 
Seizing Alwyn by the hair as he was leaving the school, 
he said, " Here, Miss Always, is a job for you," and 
ln^TiHiTig him a printed collection of St. Nicholas' prize 
essays, told him to write as many as would number 
the required lines. 

At first he grumbled and reftised, but at last, willing 
to propitiate his tormentor, he sat down and completed 
the task. They were shown up, received and passed 
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by the junior master as nsnal, withotit examinatioiiy 
returned to Williams and placed in his desk, to serve, 
if possible, for another occasion. 

On the afternoon before the monthly examination, 
Perkins happened to walk into the school-room and 
open Alwyn's desk. There lay the papers folded ready 
for the master. Actuated by a love of mischief^ he 
opened it, took out the enclosures, which he tore and 
threw into the paper-basket, and, going to Williams's 
desk, took up without reading them two sheets of paper, 
which he left folded in the envelope. 

There was no malice in this, he merely intended to 
give Alwyn the trouble of writing his essays again, 
and said to Williams afterwards, " What fun it will be 
when Miss Always looks at her papers and finds them 
gone ! " Unfortunately, Morton was in the playground 
till late, ran to his desk and sent in the packet without 
opening it, not suspecting what a trick had been played. 
In the course of the evening he was summoned to Mr. 
Maxwell's study. When he entered, with his usual 
bright cheerftil smile, his master looked sternly at him 
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and said, " I have sent for yon, Morton, to speak to 
yon abont yonr examination papers." 

" Yes, sir," said Alwyn, mncli surprised. ** I sent 
them to yon folded in a sheet of paper." 

" Is this yonr handwriting ? sir," said Mr. Maxwell ; 
" and is that yonr composition ? " 

Alwyn took the paper, coloured and was silent. 

" I expect an answer, Morton." 

" The writing is mine, sir, but the verses are from 
the printed volume of essays." 

"And yon sent them to me as your own produc- 
tion?" 

" No, sir," said Alwyn, firmly ; " they were not in the 
envelope when I folded it. My own verses were there." 

" What was the subject ? " 

" Orpheus and Euridice, I would not deceive you 
for the world." 

" Why are these verses in your handwriting" ? 

" I copied them for one of the boys, sir," 

" And this elegant production, is this original ? " 
said Mr. Maxwell, handing Alwyn the other paper. 
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He took it with mncli surprise, and, opening it/found 
some doggerel rhymes headed — 

Tune. — BuU Britannia. 

When Lanty first, without command, 

Stopped his old donkey in the lane, — 
The boys climbed up with outstretched hand. 

And the old bull -dog sang this strain : 
Bow-wow, Lanty, bow-wow, bow-wow, wow. 
Boys toill have sweets, the Doctor don't know how. 

Alwyn read no more of this trash. " I have never 
seen this before, sir," and he looked steadfastly into 
the master's face. 

" 'Tis strange," said Mr. Maxwell, musingly ; " how 
came they in your envelope ? " 

" I suppose some one must have done it for a joke, 
sir." 

" A poor joke, to deprive you of your place and to 
insult me with such nonsense. Can you get me your 
own verses ? " 

" I will try if I can find them in my desk, if you 

will allow me." 
He went, but searched in vain ; the paper was not 
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there. At last, crumpled in the paper-basket, he found 
the torn half of his Latin verses, and his prose trans- 
lation entire. 

These he brought back immediately. 

" Have you no copy of the verses ? '* 

" No, sir, but I think that if you will give me a few 
minutes, I can supply the rest ifrom memory." 

" Sit down and try, my boy," said Mr. Maxwell, in a 
gentler tone, handing him a sheet of paper, and then 
taking a book himself as if to read it, he still watched 
him narrowly. 

The little boy drew his chair to the table, glanced 
timidly at his master, and then, covering his eyes with 
his hand, bent his head for a few moments over the 
paper before he began to write. Mr. Maxwell ob- 
served it, and was confirmed in his opinion that the 
child was innocent. In a few minutes the missing half 
of the lines was supplied, some corrections made and 
the paper handed to the master. He glanced over it, 
saw that it was a genuine production, with childish 
faults, but still carefuUy prepared, and holding out his 
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band to Alwyn, lie said, tenderly, " Forgive me, my 
boy, tbat I bave for a moment suspected yon — ^you 
wbo bave never deceived me ; I beg yonr pardon." 

" Ob, sir, you are very kind. I am so glad tbat you 
believe me." 

" But do you know wbo played tbis unkind trick ? " 

"No, sir," said Alwyn, besitatingly. 

" Do you suspect any one ? For wbom did you 
write tbose lines, and wby ? " 

He coloured deeply, and said, " Must I answer that 
question, sir ? Really, I do not know wbo cbanged my 
papers, and I migbt be wrong in my suspicions." 

"True, my cbild; you are rigbt. Go and prepare 
your lessons." 

" Tbank you, sir," said Alwyn, and as be turned to 
go, Mr. Maxwell laid bis band upon bis bead, saying, 
witb mucb feeling, " God bless you, my dear boy, 
and forgive you your trespasses, even as you forgive 
tbem tbat trespass against you." 

Tbe next time tbat tbe class assembled, Mr. Maxwell 
detained tbem for a few minutes after tbe lesson. 
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" Boys," said he, " some one of you has been guilty of 
a foolish and ungentlemanly practical joke, not only 
annoying your schoolfellow, but me. By his wish and 
at his earnest entreaty I inquire no ftirther into it. 
Let the guilty boy beware — for he will not escape the 
second time with impunity, and let him be thanks 
to his schoolfellow, who is more kind-hearted and 
generous than himself." 

Alwyn's head was bent on his desk with confiision 
while more than one of the boys glanced consciously 
at Williams and Perkins, who, though not belonging 
to the class, were in the room. Mr. Maxwell saw the 
look, though he refrained form noticing it ; he deter- 
mined in fdture to keep a closer watch over the two 
boys, and to protect Morton, as far as possible, from 
their evil influence. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

DRAINING THE BIYEB. 

They 
Heard a shonting and a tramping, 
Heard a crashing and a roshing, 
And the water round and o'er them, 
Sank, and sucked away in eddies. — Hiawatha. 

Me. Maxwell took an early opportunity of consulting 
Dr. Middleton as to the advances made by Lanty 
towards tlie boys, and showed him the doggerel parody 
of onr national song ; and he sent for Lee, as the 
senior prepositor, to ascertain what he knew of the 
matter. 

"Lee," said the Doctor, "are you aware that the 
boys are in the habit of buying trash of Joe Lanty over 
the playground wall ? I have forbidden him to come 
to the house, and we have reason to believe that he 
still induces the boys to purchase eatables of him." 
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" I have several times seen the little boys do so, sir, 
and have called them away." 

''But Mr. Maxwell thinks that some of the sisth 
form have dealings with him. 

"I have no authority over them and never inter- 
fere with them. You would not wish me to do 



so." 



Dr. Middleton looked perplexed, and said, "Then 
you cannot assist me in this ? " 

" I think I know to whom you allude, sir, but you 
may have noticed that we are not on very firiendly 
terms with some of the sixth form, and if I gave 
utterance to my suspicions, it would be looked upon 
in the light of spite or malice. I would rather not say 
.anything about it." 

" Yes," said Mr. Maxwell, " I see that you are right, 
and I think that the coolness that exists has some 
reference to this very subject ; but I will not ask any 
more questions." 

"Thank you, sir," said Lee, evidently relieved, and 
he left the room. 

K 2 
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Dr. Middleton. immediately rang the bell and sent 
the servaiit for Jordan and Wilkins. 

They came in, looking flushed and alarmed, for thej 
had seen Lee leaving the Doctor's study. 

"Jordan," said the head master, "do you know 
anything of this paper ? " handing him the parody. 

" I have seen it, sir, but do not know who wrote it." 

** Do you buy things of this Joe Lanty ? " 

" I have done so sometimes," he replied, in an angry 
tone, " as I suppose Lee has told you." 

" Li this, my boy, you are mistaken ; Lee refosed 
to mention any names, or at least begged me not to 
press him for an answer, as he did not wish to com- 
plain of his schoolfellows. I fear, from what I have 
observed lately, that you and Wilkins are not on good 
terms with the other prepo'sitors. If there is division 
in the camp, you know the consequences. I want to 
see my sixth form like ^sop's bundle of sticks — 
united." 

" They interfere with us and then will not speak to 
us," was his reply, somewhat sullenly. 
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"Has this disagreement anything to do with Joe 
Lanty ? " said his master. 

Jordan coloured and did not reply. 
"I see that it is so," said Dr. Middleton, with a 
sigh. " That man is a nuisance to the yillage, and if 
my sixth form boys encourage him, what will the juniors 
do ? Why do you deal with a person who, as you know, 
is suspected by all the respectable inhabitants P " 
" I am sorry, sir, that I have done so." 
" "Well, my boy, if you are sorry for your fault, you 
will avoid it," said his good-natured master. " Promise 
me to have no more to do with him, and I will try 
and bring about a Mendly understanding between you 
and the other prepositors." 

" Yes, sir, I promise," said Jordan, still unwillingly 
and with a certain reserve in his own mind, for he 
knew that he was in Lanty's power, and he dared not 
entirely break with him. 

EGbs master noticed with regret his hesitation, but 
dismissed him with a few kind words. 

A few days afterwards Dr. Middleton met Joe in 
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the village with his cart. The man touched his hat and 
said, with an impertinent smile, ^' Can I leave any 
vegetables for you at the house. Doctor ? — ^first-rate 
cabbages, fine potatoes." 

" I wanted to speak to you," said the Doctor. " How 
is it that you sell your trash to my boys over the play- 
ground wall ? " 

" Because you will not let me come into the play- 
ground, as you used to do. The king's highway is 
free for me as well as you, for the rich as well as the 
poor. I am an honest poor man " (here Joe uncon* 
sciously smiled at his own description of himself). "I 
live by my garden and some few sweets I get from 
Brook Bay, — first-rate sweets. Doctor, not trash, — and 
if young gentlemen think them better than any they 
can get in the village, it is not my fault. I may sell 
my goods on the king's highway," he repeated ; " who 
is to hinder me? You should hinder your boys 
buying, if you don't like it." 

Impertinently as aU this was said, it was good sound 
sense, and Dr. Middleton could not gainsay it. 
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Joe saw liis perplexitj, put his hands into liis pockets 
and smiled. " Better let me sell yon some potatoes. 
Doctor ; they are Yery good ones and dirt-clieap.** 

" I will have nothing to do with joo," said the Doctor. 

"G-ood daj, sir," said Joe, and whistled to his 

« 

donkey, which moved slowly on, leaving Dr. Middleton 
gazing after the cart ; nor did he recollect himself till 
Joe stopped at a little distance, tonched his hat with 
mock civility, and cried out, " That's right, sir, you'll 
let me send you some potatoes ? " then the Doctor 
turned hastily and walked towards home. 

The next day came a letter from the solicitor who 
managed the St. Nicholas property, informing the head 
master that unless he asserted his right to the fishing 
in the river before Christmas, it would be forfeited 
Dr. Middleton personally cared little for this right, 
but it had belonged to the founder of the school, and 
was expressly mentioned in the trust deed, so that he 
had considered it his duty to secure it by taking the 
fish every second year. This ceremony, much to the 
amusement of the boys, was generally perform 
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after Midsnimner, but this year it had been postponed 
and forgotten. Notice was immediately sent to the 
miller to prepare for their coming during the next 
week, if fine, and the boys were promised a holiday on 
the occasion. 

The part of the river selected for the purpose was 
beyond the village, at the lower end. A mill used for 
falling cloth had been erected on the stream, and two 
locks, at about 600 yards apart, constructed to collect 
a sufficient quantity of water during diy seasons to 
prevent the stoppage of the works. The part of the 
stream between these locks was lowered on this occa- 
sion to within a few feet of the bottom. This was 
done in the early morning ; and about ten o'clock Dr. 
and Mrs. Middleton, with some young ladies then on a 
visit to them, the other masters, many of the servants, 
and aU the boys, sallied forth to the appointed spot. 
All were in high spirits, the elder boys shyly attentive 
to the ladies, the younger ones full of merry pranks. 
When they reached the river, they found men up to 
their knees, and sometimes to their waists, in the 
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stream, beating the water with long poles, to drive 
the fish towards the lower locks. Many of the villagers 
had assembled to see the sport, and as the greater part 
of the fish were scrambled for in the afternoon, they 
expected to get their share of the spoil. 

Some of the miller's men had provided themselves 
with nets of a conical shape, which, as they dexteronsly 
threw them into the stream, sank to the bottom, sur- 
rounding the frightened fish, which, entangled in the 
meshes of the nets, were easily drawn to the bank. 
Shouts of laughter echoed from the boys as they 
picked them from the nets, and as some lucky fish 
found its way to its native element again, only, alas ! to 
be withdrawn a few minutes after. 

Every now and then would arise a cry of admiration 
as some large pike or fine carp made its appearance 
on the bank and was transferred to the Doctor's tub, 
especially placed there for distinguished visitors. The 
urchins of the village watched careMly over the smaller 
fry, which were to be their share at the closing distri- 
bution. 
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'' There's a large fish ! " cried Simmons, as one of 
the village boys, too intent on the sport, was pushed by 
his companion into the stream. *' Throw the net over 
him!'' 

The boy was taken out, amidst the langhter of his 
companions, thoroughly drenched, and looking very 
sheepish, but the two constables who were there sternly 
forbade any more such pranks, under penalty of being 
dismissed to their homes. 

Small nets were handed to the ladies, that they might 
try their skill in throwing them; and several of the 
elder boys excited the admiration and envy of the 
juniors at their scaly trophies. 

At mid- day, tables, well supplied with provisions, 
were set for the boys in the miller's grounds ; and in a 
tent in his garden a more elaborate repast was pre- 
pared for the masters, the prepositors, and the visitors. 

The remains of the pupils' dinner were left to the 
tender mercies of the village boys, who rapidly dis- 
posed of it. The miller and his men were called into 
the tent to drink the health of the Doctor and the 
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ladies ; and the constables were requested to make a 
proper entry in the parish books, that the requirements 
of the trost deed had been carried out and the rights 
of St. Nicholas secured ; and then all returned to the 
banks again to finish their work and dispose of the 
captured fish. Some of the finest were given to the 
constables and the villagers who had kept order among 
the crowd of boys, and then the scramble of the 
smaller fry began, to the great amusement of the ladies. 
The village boys filled their pockets; and some who 
had prudently provided themselves with bags, were 
able to secure a larger share. One little urchin, having 
stuffed his pockets fall, and both his hands, contrived 
to carry off a large perch in his teeth by the tail. 

Shouts of laughter resounded from the St. Nicholas 
boys as they threw the fish from the baskets, while 
the masters looked on and quietly enjoyed the sport. 

While this was going on, a few of the elder boys, and 
some of the little ones, were on the bank nearer the 
mill and beyond the lock. A few of the finer fish had 
been deposited in large tubs there, to be kept alive, 
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and some had been packed in a basket for Dr. Middle- 
ton and his Mends. Some large carp were selected 
and placed in a pail to be carried to the clergyman 
of the village, who had a fish-pond in the rectory 
garden. A few of the younger boys, tired of watching 
the rest, were standing on the bank of the river, which 
below the lock-gates was very ftill, being kept suppHed 
with water by a small stream which, fed by a spring 
on the neighbonring hills, flowed in at the side, 

There had been heavy rains a few days before, and 
the small tributary was very fall of water, so that a 
strong current set towards the mill-pond. It happened 
that the man who was taking out the finest fish for the 
clergyman, disturbed a large eel which had been lying 
in the mud collected at the bottom of the tub, and it 
contrived to wriggle over the side, and, gliding through 
the grass, tried to reach the stream. 

The boys standing near rushed after it up the bank, 
without noticing some little fellows who were on the 
verge of the stream, and before any one could inter- 
fere, three were pushed into the river. Two were im- 
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mediately rescued ; and it was thought that all were 
safe, till a cry rose, " There is little Westwood in the 
middle of the stream ! he will be carried down to the 
miU." 

All stood aghast and shouted. Jordan and Wilkins 
were on the bank a little lower down, and the former, 
who, to do him justice, was by no means destitute of 
courage, no sooner saw the danger than he divested 
himself of his coat and shoes, plunged into the river, 
and seizing the child with one hand, struck out with 
the other. The Mghtened boy clung to him and 
impeded his movements, and in spite of every effort, 
they were carried rapidly onward. 

" Help, help ! " shouted Jordan. 

*' Help, help ! " screamed the boys on the bank. 

Lee and Alwyn were some ten yards farther down. 

" Oh, 'tis Jordan in the water ! save him, Reginald," 
cried Alwyn, who seemed to think his firiend could do 
anything. 

Lee saw the great danger, and for a moment 
hesitated ; it was but for a moment, and then he 
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plunged into the middle of the current, swimming 
against it, and waiting for the boys to float down 
towards him. As they were brought down by the 
stream, he dexterously avoided them, and then strik- 
ing out with all his force, pushed them violently 
towards the bank, at the same time evading the grasp 
of little Westwood. 

Just there, a bend in the stream had made a small 
curve in the bank, and a projecting tree, with the earth 
collected round its roots, formed a miniature bay, into 
which Lee had succeeded in pushing the nearly ex- 
hausted boys ; but the force that had saved them 
drove him back into the current, which rapidly carried 
him towards the mill-dam. He tried to reach the 
bank, but in vain. The boys shouted, but nearly all 
the men were with the Doctor and the ladies — one only 
stood near the mill, too much frightened to act, but 
the cry of Lee, as the current bore him on, " Save 
me ! " roused him to. exertion. The mill works were 
stopped, so that Lee could not be drawn under the 
wheel, even if he should fall over the dam, but once 
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there, lie would be in imminent danger of drowning. 
The man rnshed out npon the slippery barrier, sat 
across it and waited for Lee as he floated down. Lean- 
ing forward, he canght him in his arms, and succeeded 
in arresting his onward progress. He was only just 
in time. Exhausted by his exertions in striving 
against the current, Lee's strength had failed, he 
had lost all consciousness, and had it not been 
for the strength of the stream he would have 
sunk to the bottom. Li less time than it has taken 
to describe this, others were on the spot, ladders 
were thrown across, and the fainting youth brought 
to the shore and carried to the miller's cottage. 
Jordan, who had recovered his breath, followed, drip- 
ping with wet, and standing by his side as the men 
placed him on a bench, wrung his hands and said, 
" 'Tis Lee ! I thought so ; he is dead, and has given his 
life for me, who behaved so badly to him ! He is dead, 
he is dead ! " 

"Don't take on so, sir," said the miller; "he will 
come to again. Go and pull off your wet clothes, 
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while I see to this joimg gentleniaii ; " but nothing 
could induce Jordan to leaye Lee's side till conscionsness 
retamed. They stripped off some of Reginald's dothes, 
raised his head, and tried to ponr some spirits down 
his throat. Their efforts might have been unscientific, 
for the jndicions directions of the Hnmane Society for 
the restoration of suspended animation were not then 
very generally known, yet they proved snccessful, and 
in a short time Reginald opened his eyes and said in 
a faint voice, '^ Are they both safe P " and seeing Jordan 
hanging over him, he smiled and said,' ''Where is 
Westwood ? " 

" All right," said Jordan, who was almost too much 
affected to speak. 

" Thank God ! " said Lee, and again relapsed into 
unconsciousness. 

"He's gone now," said Jordan, in a voice of de- 
spair. 

"No such thing, sir," said the miller; "give him a 
little more brandy and he will come to again. Stand 
from the door and open the window." 
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Just then Dr. Middleton came in, and exerted his 
authority in clearing the room and sending off Jordan 
with one of the miller's men, to take off his wet 
clothes. The Doctor gave them his assistance, and in 
less than half an hour Reginald was lying on the sofa 
in the miller's little parlour, dressed in a suit of the 
man's clothes, rather large for him, indeed, but dry 
and warm ; and the Doctor was able to go out and 
carry the welcome news to his anxious schoolfellows. 

Jordan, when permitted to return to the room, could 
scarcely speak for emotion ; grasping Reginald'^ hand, 
he said, "Lee, you saved my life, and I have always 
behaved so badly to you." 

** My good fellow," said Reginald, in a weak voice, 
" I did for you the same good turn that you did for 
little Westwood ; you saved him, I saved you, and the 
miller's man pulled me out — one good turn deserves 
another." 

This untoward accident had thrown a gloom over 
the day's enjoyment; but Lee was soon sufficiently 
revived to show himself with Jordan at the window 
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of the little room, and a loud shout rose from the boys 
outside. Little Westwood obtained permission to go 
in and thank them ; and the miller's man who had 
rescued Reginald was sent for, to shake hands with 
him and receive his thanks; the Doctor gave him a 
more substantial recompense. 

In the meantime, the villagers had been permitted 
to throw the nets and secure the rest of the firightened 
fish, and before the close of the day very few were left, 
except some old carp, which prudently kept within the 
holes in the bank, and laid still. Towards evening the 
water was again admitted and the people began to 
disperse. 

As Dr. Middleton walked about, and said a few kind 
words to each, he saw Joe Lanty. 

" Why, Lanty, what are you doing here ? " 

"I came to look on, Doctor, and not for your 
fish. I suppose I have as much right here as in 
the king's high-road," he added; for he seemed to 
have a great idea of the privileges of that locality. 
" There is a right of way by the side of the river. 
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I can fish at other times;" and then, suddenly re- 
membering that Dr, Middleton had a legal right to 
prevent him, he said, rather awkwardly, "I know, 
sir, that you are too good-natured to hinder a poor 
man from getting a few fish for his supper." 

"You may fish if you like, provided you do it 
fairly." 

" Oh, certainly, sir," said Lanty, rather to the amuse- 
ment of some of the bystanders, who strongly sus- 
pected that Joe laid nets by night, and came early in 
the morning to secure their contents, which could be 
called by no milder name than poaching. 

Just then. Dr. Middleton's carriage drew up for the 
ladies, and Reginald, who, though nearly recovered, was 
still weak and giddy, was persuaded to ride with them, 
while the other boys came home with the masters. 
Lanty lingered behind, giving a sign to Jordan to 
remain and speak to him. 

"Well, sir, you are a brave fellow to have saved 
that boy's life- You will make a fine man some day. 
You are not like some of the milksops, afraid to do 
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anything out of tlie way. I have just got some 
prime cigars, just your sort, and something else, 
strong and cheap. Come down to my place next 
half-holiday." 

"I do not mean to come to *No Man's Land* 
again. I have already got into trouble enough about 
it." 

" Wheugh ! " said Laniy, "showing the white feather, 
eh ? young gentleman, I thought you had more pluck. 
You are going to be a good little boy, and be kept in 
leading-strings. Perhaps you will pay me the sovereign 
you owe me, or shall I send the bill to the Doctor ? " 

Poor Jordan bit his lip with vexation ; he had spent 
all his supply of pocket-money, and dared not apply 
to his father for more. 

He had allowed Joe Lanty to sell him things on 
credit, and was in his power. He bitterly lamented 
it, but too late. 

" I have not used all my last lot, Joe," he said, 
as he turned away. "I will come again when they 
are gone ; and as for the money, surely you are not 
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afraid to trust me ? I shall pay yon when I hear from 
home." 

" Afruid to tmst yon, sir ? — ^no, not when yon talk 
like a yonng man; jnst now yon were talking like a 
baby, who can have no will of his own." 

Jordan, now nnder the inflnence of his better feel- 
ings, felt the degradation of his position, but answered 
cheerftdly, " That's right, Joe, I'll pay yon, and some^ 
thing over for interest ; but I mnst not stop now, or 
the Doctor will suspect that I have been talking to 
you, and you are no favourite of his." 

"No," said Lanty, with his usual grin, "he won't 
buy my potatoes." 

And so they parted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CHBONICLSS OF ST. NICHOLAS. 

Some unlmppy master 
Whom munerciful disaster followed faet, and followed faster ; 

Till his songs one burden bore, 
The dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore« 

Of never, nevermore. — Pok. 

It was the cnstom of Dr. Middleton to invite Occasion- 
ally his sixth-form boys to take tea with him in his 
own apartments, and in the course of the next week 
they received an invitation. Mrs. Middleton on those 
evenings usually made what boys call "a spread;" 
muflSns and toast, preserves, cake and marmalade, 
luxuries not to be despised, even by youths of seven- 
teen. The bright fire, the hissing urn, the elegant 
tea equipage, reminded them of their homes, while the 
kindly welcome of the lady and the cheerful conversa- 
tion of the Doctor added to their enjoyment. After 
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tea, Mrs. Middleton usually took her knitting to a small 
side table, exclusively appropriated to her use, and 
the master sat with them round the ^e and talked 
of " old times " and of his early days. 

" You do not look quite strong again yet, Reginald," 
he said to Lee ; " your cold bath did not agree with you 
the other day." 

" No, I am quite ashamed of myself to feel so weak 
for such a trifle." 

" It was no trifle, my boy : in five minutes more you 
would have been drowned. The cold had benumbed 
you, and all consciousness was gone when you were 
taken out." 

"Little Westwood and I," said Jordan, *^felt but 
little inconvenience." 

" You were not in the water so long," said the Doctor. 
'^ You contrived to keep his head and your own above 
the surface, and were less exhausted ; you are a strong 
swimmer, and a bold one ; he owes you his life." 

" And I owe mine to Lee," said Jordan, warmly. 

There was much that was generous in this boy's 
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disposition; but he fell among bad associates when 
he first came to St. Nicholas, and had not sufficient 
strength of mind to cast them off, and their society 
had gradually lessened the force of early good feelings. 

Wilkins had fewer good qualities — ^he was reserved 
but sly, not so courageous as Jordan, but more un- 
truthftd, and his sneering laugh whenever his friend's 
better angel was in the ascendency, had more power 
over him than many words. In Dr. Middleton's 
presence he was, of course, more cautious, and his 
kind-hearted master knew little of his real character. 

" I saw Lanty the other day at the river," said the 
Doctor ; " that man is always prowling about. I wish 
that we could get rid of him. I hope that he has not 
been to the playground wall this week." 

" I saw him yesterday," said Fortescue, " and forbade 
the little boys to buy of him." 

Dr. Middleton noticed the rising colour on the 
cheeks of Wilkins and Jordan, and that Fortescue 
spoke especially of the "little boys," but he made 
no remark. 
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"You may wonder, perhaps, that I have such an 
antipathy to that inan. He is an idle impertinent 
fellow ; perhaps is he not so bad as I judge him to be, 
but he comes of a bad stock. Train up a child in the 
way he should not go, and Solomon's conclusion is 
equally true — ^he will not depart from it." 

Did you know his father, sir ? " asked Warner. 
I remember him as a disreputable old man; but 
my father, who, as you all know, was head master 
here before me, had reason to dislike him." 

Going to his book shelves, he took down one of 
seveiul quarto volumes, all bound alike ; and, openiivg 
it, showed a closely written manuscript. " My dear 
father amused himself during his leisure hours in 
noting down anything worthy of remark connected 
with the school, and these volumes contain what 
he called * The Chronicles of St. Nicholas.' Joe 
Lanty's father figures among them not very cre- 
ditably." 

" Why do you not publish them, sir ? " said Warner, 
eagerly. " They would be very interesting." 
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" Too interesting and too personal, I fear," said Dr. 
Middleton, smiling, "for publication^ while many of 
the characters whose names appear there are alive. 
* Stray leaves ' fi?om them might do good perhaps," he' 
added, musingly. " Who can tell but that, when I am 
too old for my daily work, I may select from my 
father's memoranda something that the public may 
care to read ? " 

"Long before that, I hope," said Lee, warmly and 
affectionately. " I trust that will be many, many years 
hence." 

" Thank you, my dear boy, for your good wishes. 
I was turning over this volume the other day, and 
came upon the details of a sad story, with which Lanty 
the elder was unfortunately connected. An old friend 
of my father's held a living in the neighbouring county ; 
a living, so called, though it barely afforded him sub- 
sistence — one hundred and twenty pounds a year, with 
schools and charities to support. He taught his only 
son at home, and being a good scholar, gave him a 
sound classical education ; but his parish business and 
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his poor occupied much of Hs time, and his son found 
no compaxdons in the village suited to his station. 

"The squire had no children, and was a sporting 
man, and Heniy was taught by his game-keepers to 
use a gun, and many other things less suitable to the 
son of a clergyman. It had been the one wish of his 
£sither to send him to Oxford. At eighteen the young 
man had sufficient talent and learning to go in for a 
scholarship, and Mr. Altringham might have reckoned 
on some help towards his college expenses from a 
maiden aunt; but he wished to see his son a con- 
scientious usefol clergyman — he could not devote him 
to that sacred ofi&ce without seeing in him some fitness 
for it, and the young man showed a decided aversion 
to the ministry. No other course would lie open to 
him afber passing through the xmiversity, at least, none 
that would compensate his father for the many sacrifices 
he should have to make, and the many temptations to 
which his already thoughtless son woxdd be exposed. 
In this dilemma my father agreed to receive him as a 
junior master at St. Nicholas, hoping that he would 
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become, as years passed on, more fit to prepare for the 
daties of a parish priest. 

"Hemy Altringham was a fine young man^ nearly 
nineteen years of age when he came here ; handsome, 
frank, agreeable, and active, and soon became a favourite, 
both in the school and the family. He was a somid 
scholar, a first-rate cricketer, indeed, excelled in all manly 
sports. Unfortunately for him, he was a very good 
shot. He asked permission of my father to bring his 
gun with him, on condition of never allowing the boys 
to accompany him to the woods ; and many a brace of 
wild pigeons did he bring home for my mother's supper, 
besides setting up a private cooking establishment in 
his own study. All this was innocent enough.; but 
in his rambles he met with Joe's father, who compH- 
mented him on his skill, flattered him, gained his 
confidence, and sold him smuggled brandy and to- 
bacco. (Here Jordan and Wilkins glanced uneasily at 
each other, but the Doctor made no remark, nor did he 
look towards them.) Some months after this it was 
suspected by the butler that Mr. Altringham left his 
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room and the house at night. While going his rounds 
through the premises later than nsnal, he heard the 
yonng man's window open and close qnietly, and 
detected stealthy footsteps towards the garden wall. 
He looked into the room, bnt it was dark, and he did 
not like to enter, bnt communicated his suspicions to 
my father. In a few weeks more it was found that 
his surmises were correct. A strong party of Sir 
John's keepers were on the watch for poachers, and 
encountered a large band of them. Shots were 
exchanged, one of the keepers and two of the in- 
truders were wounded, and the rest secured — ^while 
among them was Henry Altringham. His own account 
of himself was, that feeling restless and unable to 
sleep, he had passed over the playground wall to take 
a midnight stroll in the park, and had unexpectedly 
come upon the poachers just before the commencement 
of the aflfray. 

"The magistrates disbelieved this story, especially 
as Lanty grinned and winked to his companions as he 
heard him give the details ; but there was no evidence 
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against him, and ont of consideration for his fikther 
they dismissed the charge. 

"He confessed to my father afterwards that this 
was not the first time that he had joined these ex- 
peditions, not taldng any part in the spoil, but only 
for the sake of the excitement, and I fear that I most 
add, the love of bad company. 

" Lanty and two of his companions were imprisoned 
for two years ; the men who had fired on the keepers 
were transported. Of course, after this, it was im- 
possible that Henry could continue at St. Nicholas. 
He returned to his father, who was half broken-hearted 
at his disgrace, and in less than a year both he and his 
wife died. Henry had an uncle, a rich merchant — 
purse-proud and self-important — who had never been on 
friendly terms with his father, and had scarcely noticed 
him, because, contrary to his advice, he had become 
what he called 'a half-starved clergyman;' but now 
he came forward and offered to take Henry into his 
office as clerk — a position he did not like, but necessiiy 
has no laws, and he accepted it. For a while he went 
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on tolerably well, and gave liis ill-tempered relative so 
mncb. satisfaction, that he sometimes hinted at the 
probability of his becoming eventually a partner in the 
house ; but his sporting propensities again interfered 
with his prospects. There was a shooting gallery 
near the office, and his fame as a marksman gained 
him ready admission. He betted on his score, and 
often won largely; but the spirit of gambling, once 
aroused, gained entire possession of him; the office 
duties were neglected, his uncle heard of it and 
rebuked him with his usual sternness, and not content 
with that, he added with a sneer, * I thought what would 
come of the home training of my preaching psalm- 
singing fool of a brother.' Irritated beyond endurance, 
Henry struck his uncle a violent blow and rushed out 
of the office and the house. At night he found on his 
dressing-table a packet containing the salary due to 
him and an order to quit the house the next morning, 
unless he wished to be prosecuted for assault. The 
uncle added that he would never see him again, nor 
leave him a shilling of his money. 
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" Henry had no alternative bnt to obey, and for some 
time wandered about London in hopes of getting 
employment ; bnt withont recommendation no one 
wonld receive him. At last, when he was almost in 
despair, he met in a coflfee-room a country gentleman 
who had known his father, and who recognized him. 
To hiTTi he told his story, at least in part, softening 
down his own delinquencies. His Mend, who knew 
the harshness of Mr. Altringham the merchant, was 
willing to believe the young man to have been hardly 
used, and after writing to my father for a testimonial 
as to Henry's scholarship, engaged him as tutor to his 
two sons, who were preparing for a public school. 
Providence thus gave him another opportunity of 
retrieving his character, and for a while he went on 
well. But Lanty seemed to be his evil genius. A 
younger brother of Joe's was employed in the park 
as under keeper — a well-spoken plausible young man, 
who had inspired his master with a great idea of his 
honesty and worth. This man happening to mention 
in a letter home that the young gentlemen had a new 
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tutor named Altringham, lie heard of liis former doings 
at St. Nicholas, and determined to get him into his 
power. 

"Partly by flattery and more effectually by hints of 
what he knew, and by hopes, craftily expressed, that it 
would not reach the master's ears, he tried to induce 
him to join a poaching expedition, *just to see the 
fan.' 

"At first he indignantly reftised, but the ne3ct time 
Lanty was with the squire and himself in the park, the 
keeper spoke of some old poachers at St. Nicholas, 
adding; with a knowing look, * That was when you were 
there, sir ; no doubt you remember their trial.' Henry 
saw that he was in the man's power; he might have 
set himself free by confessing to his employer his share 
in what had occurred, but he shrank from arousing 
his suspicions. Instead of disclosing Lanty's schemes 
and getting him discharged, he weakly yielded to his 
influence, and soon became linked in with some dis- 
reputable young fellows, who held their meetings at 
an inn in the neighbouring village. His connection with 
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them was discovered, and a second time he was thrown 
upon his own resonrces, without a friend in the world. 
Despairing of another respectable situation, he enlisted 
in a regiment of the line, which was ordered to 
Canada. 

*'*' M.ajij years afterwards, a middle-aged man, stooping 
and haggard, but who had evidently been tall and 
powerfol, came to St. Nicholas and inquired if he could 
speak to my father. 

"'Mr. Middleton,' said he, in a hollow voice, *do 
you not remember me ? ' 

" * No, I do not think I have ever seen you before.' 
" ' Am I, then, so altered, sir ? I am Henry Altring- 
ham.' ' 

"How could Mr. Middleton have recognized in the 
wretched object before him the once active handsome 
son of his old friend. A dark shaggy beard and whiskers 
nearly covered his face; his eyes were sunken and 
lustreless ; his hands dark, as if stained with walnut 
juice; his dress ragged and scanty; there were no 
traces of his former self remaining. My father brought 
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him into Ids study, gave him water to wash himself, 
caused a plentiful meal to be set before him, and then 
listened to the sad narrative of his adventures. His 
regiment had been sent against a party of Indians, and 
he had been taken prisoner and carried into the wilds. 

"His captors spared his life, but only with the 
intention of sacrificing him to their gods with every 
refinement of cruelty. 

"He knew what awaited him, and stoically sub- 
mitted to his fate; but, while on their journey, the 
daughter of the principal chief saw and loved him, and 
obtained from her father the promise of his life, on 
condition that he would adopt the Indian customs and 
become her husband. Life to a young man is sweet, 
and he consented. His European dress was discarded, 
his body and his hands tattooed, and he lived many 
years a recognized chief, the husband of Onapite. 

" His strength was developed by life in the woods ; 
his courage, and more especially his intelligence and 
superiority to the Indians, derived from his acquaint- 
ance with civilized life, gave him great authority in the 
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tribe. Unhappily for him, the fire-water, the destroyer 
of the Indian races, enslaved him. Ardent spirits 
became to him a necessary of life, and soon the frame, 
formerly so active, grew feeble ; his step, once so free, 
was slow and nncertain, and the Indians said that the 
* great white chief had become a child.' 

"Just at this time the tribe, while out on a war 
expedition, encountered a British regiment, and ex- 
changing a few shots with them, retreated to the 
woods. Two of the Indians fell dead, and Altringham 
was shot in the breast. 

" An English soldier was about to kill him with his 
sword, but was astonished to hear him beg for his life 
in his own language, and still more so to find in him a 
fellow-countryman. He conveyed him to the camp, the 
bullet was extracted and the wound healed, but the 
lungs had been fatally injured, so that before their return 
to Quebec there were unmistakeable symptoms of decline. 
The officers and men subscribed to procure Altringham 
a passage to England and to provide him with a small 
sum of money when he should reach his native country. 
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Landing at Portsmonth, lie was taken dangerously ill, 
and during his sickness was robbed by bis landlady of 
his little store. Obliged to part with nearly all his 
clothes, and having stained his hands to hide the 
tattooing, of which he was thoroughly ashamed, he had 
struggled on to reaoh the door of his father's friend, in 
hopes of getting assistance. Help was readily given 
by my father ; Henry was decently dressed, a lodging 
provided in the village, and a kind cottager to attend 
to his wants. He lingered for a few weeks, not without 
giving evidence of sincere repentance; and with his 
dying breath sent messages of forgiveness to Lanty and 
his &mily, who had first led him astray. 

" I have given you this story, my dear boys," said 
Dr. Middleton, "almost in my father's words, and I 
have told it, not to make you sad, but to explain what 
may seem in me an unreasonable aversion to this dis- 
reputable family; and to warn you to have nothing 
to do with them." 

"Oh, thank you, sir, thank you," was the reply 
of all. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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had, of course, the same subjects ; among these was 
an English version of a passage from "Quintns 
' Cnrtins," an author not often read in schools, and 
therefore unlikely to be familiar to them ; this was 
to be re-translated. One day Sir Joshua, as he was 
always called, was sitting at his desk, diligently 
writing, when Alwyn went up to him to borrow a 
knife, and happening to glance at the book before 
him, coloured deeply, as was his custom, and hastily 
turned away. 

"Why do you look so odd?" said Eeynolds; 
** what is the matter ? " 

" Oh, nothing particular," said Alwyn ; "please lend 
me your knife." 

f%j ** Yes, there is something particular," said he, 
ing him towards him; "you must tell me." 
!Xofa will be angry with me if I do." 
Tc^ I promise you that I will not." 

why," said Alwyn, eagerly, "do you use 

»'? Oh, Eeynolds, you have always been 

me. I cannot bear to see you do a dis- 
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honourable thing. You know how mnch you think 
about being considered a gentleman ; it is not gentle- 
manly — ^no, nor like a Christian," he added, more 
slowly and emphatically, "to cheat." 

"How dare you say that I am not a gentleman, 
and that I cheat? " 

"Yes, I knew that you would be angry, and yet 
you made me tell you. But I do not mind; do, 
pray do, put that book away; you will never like 
to look at the prize, if you know that you gained 
it unfairly." 

The elder boy turned away ; still holding the child's 
hand, and gazed intently at the wall before him 
for a few moments. 

"Yes, Alwyn, you are right; you are a good boy 
and a brave one ; I pride myself upon being a gentle- 
man, and I am acting like a sneak. Williams had 
the book, and has used it for his paper. I found it 
on the desk, and was tempted to correct mine by 
it ; but I will write out my translation again, and 
put in all the mistakes I had corrected. I will not 
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do so mean a thing ; bnt Williams," he added, sadly, 
"will have the prize." 

" Oh ! I am so glad," said Alwyn. ** Never mind 
the prize, you will have a clear conscience." 

"Yes, I shall, and that is better than all. You 
are a good little fellow, and have kept me from 
doing a mean action. How did yon learn to be 
so good and hononrable ? You never ^em to care 
for what others think of you, or to fear their 
ridicule." 

" My dear father taught me," said Alwyn, " that 
* the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.' " 

Reynolds was evidently much affected, and began 
to turn over the contents of his desk to hide his 
feelings. "Promise me," he said, as he looked up 
after a few minutes, " that you will not tell any 
one of this." 

" I tell ! " said Alwyn, as his large eyes dilated with 
wonder at such a caution ; "of course I shall not; and 
now, please, let me go : thank you for listening to the 
advice of such a little boy." 
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As lie walked quietly away, Reynolds looked 
after him with wonder : " Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven," he said to himself, and then tossing the 
" crib " contemptuously to the other end of the room, 
he deliberately copied oiA his translation with all 
its faults, and, with a little sigh, folded it up for 
the examiner. 

Alwyn went away singing in his heart. His was 
but a little light, but it burnt brightly and glorified 
his Father which was in heaven. 

He had himself lost all hope of the prize in his 
class. He knew well that the weeks lost during 
Andrew's illness, when his anxiety had so entirely 
checked his studies, had deprived him of all chance 
of beiug first ; the only thing he could hope for was 
the second place. 

On Wednesday afternoon, as Dr. Middleton was 
examining the papers of the fourth class, he was 
struck with the accuracy of one, and turning to the 
signature, he found that it was Williams ; still more 
surprised, he read on, finding that all, with the 
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exception of a few grammatical errors, was rendered 
not only into correct but elegant Latin. A few lines 
ferther down, a part of a sentence occnrred, entirely 
nnconnected with the rest, and bearing no resemblance 
to any part of the English version. 

This strengthened the Doctor's suspicions. He sud- 
denly remembered, that some years before he had taken 
from one of the boys an old copy of "Quintus Curtius," 
that had been used unfeirly ; he searched for it in his 
drawers and found it. 

Turning to the place, he read there the very words 
which had so puzzled him. The book had issued from 
the press of an inferior publisher, and by the careless- 
ness of the printer and reader, a portion of a line had 
been substituted, when in type, for one of equal length 
on the opposite page, rendering both sentences unintel- 
ligible. It was evident that Williams had a copy of 
this ill-printed book, and had written out the whole 
passage. Such had actually been the case; he had 
done it by stealth and in great haste, for fear of dis- 
covery — ^purposely leaving a few grammatical errors. 
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Kejnolds had entered the room before he had time to 
read it again, and he dared not take it out in presence 
of his schoolfellows ; his conscience suggesting that 
they would discover his plagiarism. 

The same evening he found the book in the comer 
of the room, where Reynolds had thrown it; had 
replaced it in his desk, and had sent in his 
paper without further examination. Otherwise, his 
knowledge, trifling as it was, would have enabled 
him to discover the mistake. Dr. Middleton sent 
for him to his study, and as he entered, pale 
with apprehension, asked him whence he got his 
Latin version. 

" From the dictionary, sir,'' gasped Williams. 

"Did you get this clause from the dictionary?" 
said the Doctor, pointing to the incongruous phrase. 

Williams stared at it, but was too frightened to 
reply. 

" Go,'' said Dr. Middleton sternly, " and bring me 
the book from which you copied it, or prepare to be 
immediately expelled." 
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The coward, for such bullies always are, stammered 
out some faint attempts at denial. 

" Go ! " said the Doctor, and the trembling boy 
obeyed. Dr. Middleton, as he returned, took from him 
the book, pointed out the stolen translation, showed 
him on the opposite page what it ought to have been, 
and then tearing up his paper, threw it and the book 
into the fire. Williams fell on his knees and begged 
for pardon. 

" Rise," said the Doctor, " kneel not to me, but to 
God, to ask His forgiveness. I will give you one more 
trial ; but if I ever know you commit again so great 
a fault, you shall be dismissed from St. Nicholas as 
unfit for the society of gentlemen. Now leave the room." 

His pale cheeks and trembling limbs, as he came out 
and threw himself, sobbing, on his desk, sufficiently 
told his schoolfellows what had happened ; but there 
was no sympathy for him. The little boys rejoiced 
that their tormentor was disgraced; the elder ones 
for the most part despised him for his trickery. Only 
Reynolds and Alwyn knew how nearly the former had 
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approached the precipice from which Will jams had 
fallen. 

"Alwyn," said he to him afterwards, "have you 
heard about Williams? — surely you were m^y good 
angel." 

" No, no ! " said Alwyn, eagerly, " don't say so ; per- 
haps your guardian angel sent me there. ' He shall 
give His angels charge over thee.' " 

The prepositor's gold medal — ^the great prize of the 
year — ^was eagerly contested. Jordan, whose abilities 
were of a high order, and who, especially since his 
reconciliation with his class-mates, had seemed under 
the influence of his better self, worked all day long. 
Reginald did the same, tiU both began to look pale 
and exhausted, and the masters wished anxiously for 
the close of the session. 

At the beginning of the week, Joe Lanty stopped 
for a few seconds at the playground wall, and seeing 
Jordan near, beckoned to him, and exchanged a few, 
words. The boy went back to his study, looking vexed 
and dispirited, and buried himself in his books. 
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At last Thursday morning came ; the last papers 
were sent in to the examiners, and the work of the 
year was over. The prizes were to be given on the 
following day, and on Saturday, " dulce, dulce 
domum ! " 

The Orator's noisy troop filled the air with their 
caps and their shouts, as they called out, " No more 
lessons ! hurrah for the holidays ! " while the more 
sober ones, and especially those interested in the day's 
decision, walked about more slowly, or busied them- 
selves in packing up their treasures and their books. 
In the afternoon leave was given for a walk, and the 
fineness of the wintry day held out hopes of a pleasant 
one. Lee sighed as he saw Jordan and Wilkins 
whispering together, for he had noticed Lanty's short 
conversation, and feared that there was something 
wrong to be done ; but he could not act on suspicion, 
and he dared not interfere. In fact Joe had, under a 
threat of sending in his bill, as he called it, to the 
Doctor, induced the two boys to go to his cottage in 
the afternoon. There was going to be a harmless 
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turn up between two young cocks, aoid they mnst 
come, only just to see the fun, he said. 

Soon after dmner, Lee, Warner, and Fortescue set 
out on a quiet walk towards the hills, to have one 
more look at the entrance of George Orchard's cave; 
and the two other prepositors found their way, as they 
thought unobserved, to Joe Lanty's cottage. 

They found him and three companions in high 
spirits, and soon gathered from their conversation 
that they had been engaged in a successful raid, the 
day before, on Sir John's pheasants and partridges. 

" You spoilt your best coat last night, Joe," said 
one of the men, with an oath and a loud laugh; 
" that trap might have taken off a piece of your leg 
instead." 

" Hush ! " said Joe, who doubted Jordan, and began 
to fear that he would tell, " don't try to deceive the 
young gentlemen with stories that you know are not 
true." 

"Wheugh!" said the other, "is that the way the 
wind blows? If you are afraid of tell-tales, you 
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should not have them here. But bring out the 
cocks — we are tired of waiting." The birds were 
produced, and Joe's brandy placed on the table to 
drink Mr. Jordan's health, whose conscience smote 
him, and whose ner\'-es had been so shaken by the 
last week's work, that he forgot his usual caution, and 
drank more than he generally did of Lanty's fiery 
spirits; he talked fast and loudly, and betted eagerly 
on his favourite cock. 

The men winked at each other and plied him with 
more brandy, which he took, in spite of the cautions 
of Wilkins, and in a few minutes more would have 
been utterly intoxicated, if a sudden stop had not been 
put to the sport. 

A loud knocking was heard at the door, and no 
reply having been given, it was instantly burst open 
by the village constables, who with, five others, 
specially sworn in by the magistrates, were provided 
with a warrant for the apprehension of Joe and his 
companions. They made a desperate resistance, but 
were soon overpowered, handoufied, and their feet 

TI 2 
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bonnd. In the confiisioii the two boys attempted to 
escape. 

" No, no, young gentlemen," said the head con- 
stable, " I am sorry to see yon here ; bnt yon mnst 
stay, we shall want yon as witnesses : stay qnietly, or 
we mnst nse force." 

Jordan, thoroughly sobered by his fright, sullenly 
obeyed, and sat down, while the officers, amid the 
lond curses of the men, rolled back the heavy presses 
from the old hiding-place, and lighting a candle, pro- 
ceeded to explore it. They found a large quantity of 
game, and among ihem a tame pheasant, which was 
peculiarly marked, and had been brought up in 
Sir John's private lawn. In fact, the loss of this bird 
had induced the keepers to make a stricter search in 
the woods. An old shooting-jacket of Lanty's was 
hanging up, torn in the skirt with a rent corresponding 
exactly with a piece taken from a man-trap in the 
plantations. On the shelves were several articles of 
plate, marked with the initials of people in the village, 
and in the further comer an old canvas bag, on which 
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G. O. could be indistinctly traced. In tliis were twenty 
gold Spanish doubloons and a crumpled scrap of paper, 
with the words, " Sent me by my unhappy father. 
May 27th, 17 — ;" the rest of the date was obliterated. 
All these things were secured by the constables ; 
the men were placed in a cart and carried off to 
the black-hole, attended by all the idlers of the 

village. 

The two boys, covered with conftision, were con- 
ducted by the chief constable to St. Nicholas. He 
gave Dr. Middleton an account of the sad affair, with 
the order of the magistrates that the boys should be 
ready to give their evidence on the following day. 

We will not attempt to describe the sorrow of the 
good Doctor at the disgrace of his pupils. He talked 
to them long and seriously, told them that they must 
be dismissed to their homes on the following day, and 
ordered them to their rooms to pack up their things, 
with the strict injunction to hold no communication 
with any one, except the old butler, who should be 
sent to them with their meals. 
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Jordan cried bitterly and begged for forgiveness. 
Wilkins remained sullen, though he shed a few 
tears ; but nothing could shake Dr. Middleton's 
determination. 

Soon after one o'clock on the following day, the 
carriages began to arrive with visitors to witness the 
distribution of the prizes. The schoolroom was cleared 
out and decorated with hoUj and evergreens, and 
before three o'clock all were /issembled. 

Many were the anxious faces among the pupils as 
the class lists were read over; loud the plaudits of 
the boys and their friends, as each successful can- 
didate walked up to receive his prize from the hand 
of his master. Alwyn was not among them, but as 
the Doctor delivered the handsomely bound book to 
his class-mate, he said, "There is one in this class 
whom I must mention with great approbation, and 
who has gained a * proximo accessit.' It has been his 
first half-year at St. Nicholas ; but he has been here 
long enough to make himself loved — ^yes, and, little 
boy as he is, respected, by all ; I need not name Alwyn 
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Morton ? " Every eye was turned upon Alwyn, as he 
rose and bowed, and the room resounded with heariy 
applause. 

One of the visitor^ came forward and said, " Dr. 
Middleton, may I be permitted to give a prize to the 
boy who has won your approbation and the good- will 
of his school-fellows ? " 

" I shall be happy to receive from you a present of 
a book for him," said the Doctor, " but it will not be 
a prize — that can only be obtained by superior dili- 
gence ;" and after a few minutes' consultation, Alwyn 
was called up to receive from the hand of the 
gentleman a book in which was inscribed his name 
and a few words indicative of the estimation in which 
he was held by the masters and the scholars. His meek 
childish look of pleasure, as he took it, won the 
admiration of all, especially the ladies, many of whom 
called him to them afterwards to look at his book, and 
we fear that we must add, to endanger his simplicity 
by their injudicious praises. None applauded more 
earnestly than Alwyn, when Reynolds was named as 
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the head of His olaas ; and the entire omifision of the 
name of Williams was well understood hy the boys, 
bnt no allusion was made to him in the preaenoe of 
the visitors. 

When the awards to the other classes had been 
made, Dr. Middleton said, '*I have now to present 
the highest prize, the prepositbr's gold medal, and I 
do so with feelings of mingled pleasure and sorrow. 
Sorrow that one of my sixth form, a youth of great 
talent and industry, who gained only ten marks less 
than the highest in his class, should be absent from us 
to-day, and that I have been compelled to dismiss him 
and his companion from St. Nicholas, for having weakly 
yielded to the temptations brought to bear upon them 
by one of the worst men in No Man's Land — Joe 
Lanty. Jordan, at least, had sometimes better feelings, 
but he had not sufficient strength of principle to enable 
him to carry them out. Vidit meliora^ prohavitgue^ 
deteriora secutus est. They have been publicly repri- 
manded this day by the magistrates ; and just before 
the distribution began, I was called out to give them 
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a few words of parting admpmtion, as they left for 
their homes. 

" There is no greater source of sorrow to a master, 
than to feel that his efforts have been vain ; that his 
advice has been disregarded and apparently thrown 
away. He can only hope, that the good seed he has 
endeavoured to sow, though choked for a while by 
thorns, may spring up in later life and bear some 
fruit. 

" But I must turn to the bright side of the picture : 
Lee, this medal is yours — gained by a few marks; but 
as this, the highest prize, is dependent not only on 
good scholarship, but on good conduct, you have 
deserved it, especially by the good example you have 
ever set in the school." 

As Lee came up to the table, amid the loud applause 
of all in the room. Dr. Middleton's voice was drowned 
for several minutes. When silence was restored, the 
master's eyes glistened and his voice trembled with 
emotion, as he said, grasping Lee's hand affectionately, 
" Reginald, I thank you heartily, as senior prepositor. 
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for the good influence you have always exerted over 
your schoolfellows. I have never given," he added, 
as he threw over Lee's neck the purple ribbon to which 
the medal was suspended, "I have never given this 
medal to any one who more thoroughly deserved 
it. 

"May you carry with you to the University the 
same happy dispositions, and may your fixture course 
add lustre to the chronicles of St. Nicholas." 

This closed the proceedings of the day. The com- 
pany crowded round to congratulate the successM 
candidates, and then they were conducted by the boys 
to the dining-hall, where refreshments were laid 
out. 

All were happy in the present and in the anticipation 
of the morrow, and if some sad thoughts of Jordan 
and Wilkins taking their miserable journey home 
to carry sorrow to their parents, rose to the minds 
of masters or of boys, they gladly dismissed 
them. 

A few performances on the organ, and some glees 
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by the elder boys, passed the time quickly till six 
o'clock, wben the carriages drew np and the company 
took their leave. 

Long before daylight next morning the boys were up 
completing their preparations. 

Breakfast was hastily despatched, and then stage- 
coaches and carriages, post-chaises, and vehicles that 
scorned any strict definitions, drew up to the hall door 
for the merry group, and before noon even the other 
masters had left for their homes or the houses of 
their Ifriends, and Dr. Middleton and his family were 
the undisputed possessors of the deserted halls of 
St. Nicholas. 

Far less quiet were the many homes of the scat* 
tered pupils. Loving sisters and younger boys had 
been for weeks expecting their brothers' return from 
school, and now asked eagerly for the news of the 
half-year. 

Simmons excelled even himself in his oratory. He 
knew a little of the ''cave expedition," and made 
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that little the foundation of many an extempore 
oration ; and Joe Lanty's exposure was described 
by hiTn in glowing colours. His old nurse came in 
to take the younger children to bed just as he was 
in the middle of one of his long stories, and she 
remarked to her mistress the next day, " Well, ma'am, 
how master Joseph has grown! and how he does 
talk, to be sure ! " 

Alwyn's joy was more quiet in its manifestation, 
but not less deep. His first half-year was over ; its 
trials had been hard to bear, but they were " things 
of the past." He had taken his position in the 
school — an honourble one — and would go back no 
longer a " new boy ; " and as he told his mother 
how he had been able to keep his " little light " 
burning, though " not set on a hill," still diffusing 
its gentle influence, it made the widow's heart 
sing for joy. Christmas-day was near, and with 
Mrs. Morton's full consent, he wrote to Andrew to 
beg him to spend it with him. 

Mrs. Johnson brought her son on Christmas-eve, 
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pleased herself to become acquainted with the mother 
of Andrew's dearest school friend. To complete the 
happiness of the two boys, Eeginald was induced to 
spend a week with them when the Christmas fes- 
tivities at his own home were over. They drew 
their chairs round the blazing fire on the first 
evening after Lee's arrival, to hear from him the 
result of the examination before the magistrates. 
The prisoners had been fully committed for trial at 
the next assizes, which occurred in the following 
week at Midlandborough. Jordan and Wilkins gave 
their evidence reluctantly enough, feeling deeply the 
disgrace of having been connected with such dis- 
reputable characters. 

The presiding magistrate, who knew their parents 
by name, gave them kindly advice and warning.; 
and promised them, that in consideration for the 
feelings of their friends, they should not be called 
upon to give evidence in the county court, especially 
as they could only corroborate the statements of the 
constables. The three younger prisoners, convicted 
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of entering Sir Jolm's preserves and stealing game, 
were sentenced to two years' imprisonment. Lanty 
was included in this punishment, and was after- 
wards charged with having on his premises property 
knowing it to be stolen. Several articles were pro- 
duced in court — spoons and forks belonging to the 
hall, a time-piece claimed by the keeper of the toU- 
gate, and some gold coins formerly belonging to 
G-eorge Orchard, who was described as having once 
lived in the village, and as having been hanged 
for burglary. 

On this indictment Lanty was condemned to 
transportation for life. The different articles were 
restored to their owners ; but as there was no 
claimant for poor Orchard's gold coins, they were 
directed to be sold, and the money to be put into 
the poor-box at St. Nicholas. 

While Reginald was still at Mrs. Morton's he 
received a letter from Dr. Middleton, whose advice 
he had asked as to what college at Cambridge he 
should enter. His former master was much interested 
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in his arrangements, and gave him every assistance 

in his power. The letter contained news of both 

« 

Jordan and Wilkins, which grieved Lee, thongh it 
did not much surprise him. Mr. Jordan was a gen. 
tleman of very limited means, and a Mend residing 
in his neighbourhood, having an extensive practice 
as solicitor, had promised to take his son as 
articled clerk, without the payment of the usual 
premium. This friend happened to have some legal 
business to transact with the presiding magistrate 
just at the time that Lanty and his associates were 
brought up for trial. He was present at the exa- 
mination, and it was mainly through his interest 
that the two boys were not called upon to give 
their evidence in court, and that their names were 
suppressed in the papers. Mr. Watkins, on his 
return, wrote to Mr. Jordan, expressing his great 
regret at not being able to receive his son into the 
office, as he feared to expose his own boy to such 
companionship. There was, therefore, no alternative 
for Jordan but a desk at the counting-house of a 
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mercliaiit in Birmingliaiii — ^work which was dmdgeiy 
to Ilim, and from whicli lie had little hopes of relief 
by a rise in the office. 

Mr. Wilkins was a rich bnt proud man, who felt so 
stronglj the disgrace of his son, that he positively 
refused to see him on his return, but confined him 
to his own room, with strict orders never to leave it 
while his father was in the house 

His mother at first tried to induce her husband 
to forgive her boy ; but he was not to be appeased. 

A few days after Christmas, a friend was going 
out to the New England colonies, and offered to 
take the young lad under his care, and leave him 
with some cousins who had settled there some years 
before, and were prospering. 

Mr. Wilkins gave his son a liberal outfit, and 
promised to allow him a moderate sum every year ; 
but the boy left England without having seen his 
father's face. 

" Oh, Keginald," said Alwyn, on hearing this sad 
account, " if I had not had you to look after me and 
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give me good advice, I might have done as poor 
Wilkins did, and made my mother unhappy." 

"No, my boy," said Lee, "yon had been too well 
taught at home; perhaps if Jordan had had such 
a father as yours, he might still have been happy 
in England. Don't praise me, but try always to do 
what is right yourself, and some day, when you rise 
to be prepositor, as I hope you will, never allow 
yourself to say or to think, *Am I my brother's 
keeper ? ' " 

The happiest time must pass away. Christmas was 
over ; Andrew and his mother returned to their home, 
and Reginald went to make arrangements for enter- 
ing the universiiy; but Alwyn looked forward cheer- 
fully to the next term at St. Nicholas, feeling assured 
that on his return he should find many Mends, and 
hoping that by patience and gentleness he might 
be able to conquer the enmiiy even of Williams and 
Perkins. 
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